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A FItstory of the I[tahian Revolution. 


So 


iT. 
FERDINAND II. expired, at Caserta, on May 22, 1859, two days 
after the first battle in that Franco-Italian Campaign against 
Austria which had been brought on by the skilfully-woven 
intrigues of Cavour, and was the first step towards the unification 
of Italy. This campaign had been decided on in the month of 
June of the preceding year, at the secret interview at Plombiéres, 
between Napoleon III. and the Italian Minister, and, according 
to the Emperor’s intentions, its result was to be merely the 
expulsion from Italy of the Austrians and of their allies, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena, and the 
establishment of an Italian confederation. Piedmont, enlarged 


by the addition of Lombardy, Venetia, the Legations, and the 
Marches, was to form the kingdom of North Italy. The Duchess 
of Parma was to rule over the kingdom of Central Italy, com- 
prising Tuscany and the remainder of the Papal States, with the 


exception of Rome and the surrounding district, which were to 
be left to the Pope. The Neapolitan people, it was expected, 
would revolt and expel the Bourbons, on whose throne the 
Emperor hoped to place Prince Murat, and the four States would 
form a confederation under the presidency of the Holy Father. 
In return for the territorial aggrandizement of Piedmont, Nice 
and Savoy were to be ceded to France, and the Emperor's 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, was to obtain the hand of the Princess 
Clotilde, the eldest daughter of Victor Emmanuel. On his side, 
the Emperor promised to support his ally with an army of 
200,000 men. When, however, it became necessary to seek a 
pretext which should seem plausible in the eyes of the other 
Powers of Europe, and not constitute too flagrant a departure 
from the usages of diplomacy, Cavour confessed that he was 
puzzled to find one.! It was only after having passed in review 
all the States of Italy, that the two conspirators discovered that 
1 In his letter to Victor Emmanuel. Lettere edite ¢ inedite, vol. iii. p. 1. 
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the people of Massa and Carrara were discontented with their 
Sovereign, the Duke of Modena. It was then agreed that these 
districts should be encouraged to demand to be annexed to 
Piedmont, and that Victor Emmanuel should take their part, 
and write in a menacing tone to the Duke. The Duke, it was 
expected, confiding in the protection of Austria, would probably 
reply with indignation, whereupon war would be declared. 

In thus agreeing to the Emperor’s suggestion of an Italian 
confederation, in which the Holy Father should still maintain 
an independent position in Rome, and Prince Murat should 
ascend the throne of Naples, it must not be supposed that 
Cavour had abandoned his plans for the unification of Italy. 
Two years previously the Soczeta Nazionale had been founded, 
with his approbation, by Giorgio Pallavicini, a Lombard noble, 
and Daniele Manin, who had been President of the Venetian 
Republic in 1848 ; and it was then actively engaged in diffusing 
throughout Italy the idea of a united kingdom under the House 
of Savoy. But the defeat of the Italian army in 1848 had proved 
that Italy alone could not expel the Austrians, and Cavour 
apparently considered that the French alliance was cheaply 
purchased by the sacrifice of Nice and Savoy and the marriage 
of Princess Clotilde to Prince Napoleon. As for the other 
conditions, he probably hoped to guide the course of events 
(as in fact he did) so as to oblige the Emperor to abandon his 
intention of forming an Italian confederation, and allow the 
Italian people to follow the impulsion given to them by the 
various agencies engaged in carrying out the work of unification. 

In the following month of October, we find Cavour approving 
a project submitted to him by La Farina, for exciting a revolt 
in Massa and Carrara, with the help of Garibaldi, which would 
cause Austria to intervene, and thus open the campaign; but 
the first intimation of the coming war was given by Napoleon 
III., when, on January 1, 1859, he expressed to the Austrian 
Ambassador, Baron Hiibner, his regret that “the relations 
between the two Empires were no longer so good as they had 
been.” These ominous words, which immediately excited great 
alarm throughout Europe, were followed by those of Victor 
Emmanuel, who, on January roth, in his speech at the opening 
of Parliament, declared that he could no longer remain insen- 
sible to the cry of woe which reached him from all parts 
of Italy—a phrase which had been inserted by the Emperor, 
to whom the King had submitted the first draft of his speech. 
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Napoleon III., however, soon manifested signs of indecision 
and of a desire to withdraw from his engagements, for public 
opinion in France was strongly opposed to the war, and the 
German States seemed inclined to take the part of Austria. 
Cavour, nevertheless, continued his preparations for putting 
the Piedmontese army on a war footing, and from all parts 
of Italy volunteers flocked to Piedmont to join either the royal 
troops or the Cacezatori delle Alpi, an irregular corps, under 
the command of Garibaldi. 

To put an end to the uneasiness prevailing in Europe, the 
Russian Government proposed to hold a Congress of the Great 
Powers, which should deal conclusively with the Italian question. 
England approved the project, and drew up a list of the questions 
to be discussed, among which was the establishment of an 
Italian confederation, and the project was also accepted by 
Austria, but on the condition that Piedmont should not only 
be excluded, but also should previously disarm. To Cavour’s 
dismay, the Emperor, too, declared himself ready to settle 
the Italian question peaceably by means of the Congress, 
and it seemed to him that all his well-planned schemes for the 
expulsion of Austria had come to nought. 


It would no longer [writes Mr. Bolton King] be possible to provoke 
Austria into war, and Piedmont would find herself isolated and helpless. 
Outwardly calm and cheerful as ever, he (Cavour) was tortured with 
anxiety ; overwork and his awful responsibility had weakened his moral 
fibre, and in his fierce earnestness for his big ends, he forgot the bigger 
ends of honour. He seemed the embodiment of a remorseless will, all 
scruples as to means, even common honesty, had gone. If the Congress 
were merely a blind of the Emperor to hoodwink diplomacy and gain 
time, he was willing to rival him in duplicity. But he was doubtful of 
the Emperor himself, and again he threatened “‘some desperate act,” if 
Napoleon proved faithless. “I will fire the powder,” he told the French 
Minister, “and when Italy runs with blood you will have to march.” 
The Emperor temporized again ; he sent for Cavour to come to Paris, 
and probably tried hard to induce him to disarm. But Cavour again 
threatened that the King would abdicate, and that he himself would 
retire to America and publish the Emperor’s letters and the notes of the 
Plombitres meeting. Napoleon felt himself at the mercy of the man 
who could bring on him the indignation of Europe; and Cavour 
returned to Turin satisfied that war, though it might be postponed, was 
certain.! 


1 History of Italian Unity, ii. p. 65, 
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re] 


‘Austria still persisted in demanding that Piedmont should 
disarm, and England, as a last resource, proposed that the three 
armies should be placed on a peace footing. Cavour, in return, 
asked for conditions which he knew it would be impossible 
to concede, and on April 18th he received from the Emperor 
a peremptory order to disarm at once. He consented reluctantly, 
but before the news had reached Vienna, the Austrian Govern- 
ment, wearied by the provocations and the insults it had received 
from Piedmont, sent an ultimatum to Turin, requesting an 
immediate decision with regard to the disarmament, and 
declaring war in case the answer was not satisfactory. The 
Piedmontese Government refused to comply; the Austrian 
army of 160,000 men began to cross the Ticino on April 29th, 
and had its commander, Marshal Giulay, been more resolute 
and enterprising, he could have crushed the little Piedmontese 
army of 60,000 men before the arrival of their French allies 
enabled them to leave their entrenched positions and take the 
offensive. 

Mr. King gives a concise and clear account of the short 
campaign in Lombardy which Napoleon III., owing to the 
menacing attitude of Germany and the rapid march of events 
in Central Italy—where the newly-installed provisional Govern- 
ments declared for annexation to Piedmont—terminated so 
abruptly and unexpectedly by the treaty of Villafranca. But 
the revolutions by which the rulers of Parma and Modena were 
overthrown are not sufficiently explained by the simple state- 
ment that “the Dukes of Modena and Parma fled with their 
Austrian garrisons, and both States renewed the annexationist 
decrees of 1848.” Acting, it is stated, on a telegram received from 
Cavour on April 26th,! and saying, “The French have landed. 
Revolt,” the districts of Massa and Carrara rose on April 28th, 
proclaiming the dictatorship of Victor Emmanuel,and the national 
guards of Genoa and the Piedmontese carabinieri hastened to 
their assistance, though there had been no previous declaration 
of war. During the month of May the Duke of Modena, 
Francis V., with his small army remained on the defensive, and 
held different positions, with the intention of opposing the 
advance of the French troops which, under Prince Napoleon, 
had landed at Leghorn, and were marching through Tuscany ; 
but, when after Magenta the allies had entered Milan, he saw 


1 Cant, Cronistoria, iii. 351. 
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the uselessness of further resistance, and retreated across the 
frontier to Mantua on June 11th. 

Parma was then governed by the Duchess Luisa di Borbone, 
acting as regent for her son Robert ; and as some of her military 
officers manifested a desire to take part along with the 
Franco-Italian forces in the war with Austria, she would seem to 
have mistrusted the fidelity of her army. On May Ist she with- 
drew to Mantua, and the members of the Comitato Nazionale 
proclaimed a provisional Government in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel. It was expelled after two days by the troops 
which had remained loyal, and the Duchess was recalled. 
But, after the Battle of Magenta, she, too, perceived that it 
would be impossible to maintain the neutrality of her States, 
which Piedmontese bands were already invading without 
declaration of war, and she again withdrew to Austrian territory. 

At Florence the house of the Piedmontese envoy, Signor 
Boncompagni, was the place where the leaders of the two 
factions hostile to the Grand Duke usually assembled — 
the leaders of the Liberal party among the aristocracy who, 
while still willing to retain the House of Lorraine, wished for 
a Constitutional Government, an alliance with Piedmont, and 
war with Austria; and the leaders of the more advanced 
democratic party which aimed at the unity of Italy. Boncom- 
pagni adroitly encouraged and made use of both parties ; the 
aristocracy on account of their wealth and their influence 
over the people, and the partisans of unity on whom he relied 
to carry out the annexation by force, if necessary ; for which 
purpose he had caused arms to be smuggled into Florence 
and hidden away in various places. On April 24th, Boncom- 
pagni, in Cavour’s name, requested the Grand Duke to form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Piedmont, offering in return 
to guarantee his throne, and many of the nobles strongly advised 
him to accept the proposal. But the Duke was determined to 
remain neutral, and Mr. King confesses that “there are strong 
grounds for suspicion that Cavour offered the alliance with 
a hope that it would be refused, and had sent secret agents to 
prepare the rising.” 

On the morning of the 27th, the Grand Duke, willing to 
concede to the popular demands as much as he could, resolved 
to form a new Ministry. For that purpose he sent for the 
Marchese di Lajatico, who, before accepting, visited Boncom- 


! Casi della Toscana nel 1859 e 1860, pp. 18—23. 
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pagni to obtain his advice. When the Grand Duke announced 
that he would yield to what seemed to be the general desire, 
that he would grant a constitution and contract an alliance with 
Piedmont, the March. se Lajatico again returned to Boncom- 
pagni to announce the concessions and ask for further instruc- 
tions! In the meantime the two officers in command of the 
artillery and the cavalry declared to the Grand Duke that they 
could not answer for the fidelity of their troops, and the officers 
in charge of the fortress at Belvedere informed his second son, 
the Archduke Charles, that in case of any disturbance they 
would refuse to fire on the people. When, therefore, the 
Marchese Lajatico returned from his interview with Boncom- 
pagni and the heads of the advanced party, bearing with him 
a peremptory demand that the Grand Duke should abdicate in 
favour of his son, as the sole means of saving the dynasty, a 
condition-which the conspirators knew would not be accepted,” 
Leopold II. refused to comply. He protested in presence of 
the foreign envoys against the humiliation which it was sought 
to impose on him, and left Florence with his family, while the 
people who had not expected a revolution witnessed his departure 
in silence and consternation.® 

The Grand Duke had hardly left the town when Boncom- 
pagni wrote to the municipality of Florence to name the persons 
whom he considered the most suited to form a_ provisional 
Government, and after a feeble show of resistance the munici- 
pality humbly yielded to his suggestion and accepted his 
nominees. It may be remarked as a proof of the wise adminis- 
tration of the dethroned prince, and of the prosperity which 
Tuscany enjoyed under his rule, that in the middle of April, 1859, 
the Tuscan Five per Cents stood at 104, and the Three per Cents 
at 55; while the Piedmontese Five per Cents were at 79%, and 
the Three per Cents at 50.4 In 1858 the revenues of the State 
amounted to 40,337,124 /irve,and the outgoings to 38,561,721, 
leaving a surplus of 1,875,405. The metallic currency at that 
time circulating in Tuscany was calculated by official returns to 
amount to 100,000,000 of /re, and before 1871 it had been 
almost entirely replaced by paper money. 

It would take too long to enter into the details of the com- 


1 Casa della Toscana, p. 29. 

2 Tivaroni, Z’/talia degli Italiani, vol. ii. p. 91. 

3 Casi della Toscana, p. 31. 

* Baldasseroni, Leopoldo //. ¢ i suot Tempi, p. 545. 
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plicated intrigues by which all Central Italy was finally annexed 
to Piedmont, in spite of the opposition of Napoleon III., who 
still adhered to his project of an Italian confederation, while 
Cavour, by means of his emissaries, continued to uphold the 
idea of unity. The Emperor dreaded incurring the animosity 
of the French Catholics, for “the nationalist movement was 
necessarily anti-Papal. Sooner or later it meant the destruction 
of the Temporal Power.” . But Cavour resolved to have the 
central provinces, counted on the moral support of England, and 
was ready to “ fight Austria single-handed rather than haul down 
the nationalist colours.” He pushed on the armament of the 
kingdom “with speed and secrecy,” and prepared to take 
plebiscites by universal suffrage, as he knew that the Emperor 
would bow before the same authority to which he owed his 
own throne. A Royal decree of March Ist, 1860, ordered the 
plebiscites to be taken in the central States, and as the result 
turned out a “triumphant success” for the Government which 
had “circulated annexationist appeals broadcast,” while “no 
doubt a certain pressure was exercised by proprietors and 
employers,”’! Romagna, Parma, Modena, and Tuscany were 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

In return the Emperor obtained the cession of Nice and 
Savoy, which, though stipulated at the interview of Plombieres, 
had been kept a secret. Cavour knew that the secret treaty was 
unconstitutional, and when published would draw much odium 
upon him, and he hoped that by some unexpected chance he 
might be able to evade the fulfilment of his promise and retain 
at least Nice. But the Emperor demanded ratification of his 
claims by a public treaty, and hastened Cavour’s compliance by 
a threat to send the French troops, which were still encamped 
in Lombardy, to occupy Bologna and Florence. The usual 
plebiscites, which took place in Savoy and Nice a few days 
later (April 15—-22), as we are told by Mr. King—- 


Showed an almost unanimous vote for annexation to France, but it 
was notorious that the figures were no index to the wishes of the in- 
habitants. The Government had without semblance of decency exerted 
all its influence to secure the vote that it wished for. ‘The majority of 
the Savoyards indeed were probably more than half disposed to separa- 
tion, . .. though the northern portion of the province would have preferred 


1 History of Italian Unity, ii. p. 121, 
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to be joined to Switzerland. At Nice the feeling was strong against 
separation, and the people made pathetic efforts to escape the destiny 
imposed on them.! 


When the provinces of Central Italy had been thus absorbed 
by Piedmont, the followers both of Mazzini and of Cavour 
began to take steps for the conquest of the remainder of the 
Peninsula. Rome and Venice, it is true, were, for the time, 
unattainable, for the new kingdom was not yet in a position to 
make war on Austria without allies, and an attack on Rome, 
whilst Napoleon III. seemed resolved to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Holy Father, was still more out of the question. 
At Naples, on the contrary, recent events seemed to facilitate 
the designs of the partisans of unity. Francis I1., who had 
just succeeded to the throne at the age of twenty-three, was 
inexperienced in public affairs and wanting the decision and 
energy which had enabled his father to quell every attempt at 
revolt. He had hardly begun to reign when the Count de 
Salmour came to propose to him on the part of Victor Emmanuel 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Piedmont, and a little 
later, after the Battle of Magenta, he was even offered 
a share of the Papal provinces of the Marches and Umbria— 
an offer which was strongly supported by Russia and Prussia, 
who were anxious to preserve the kingdom of Naples, and 
saw in this suggestion a possible solution of the Italian question.” 
It is needless to say that Francis II. refused with indignation 
to take part in the spoliation of the Holy Father, and perhaps 
the offer had only been made in order to assure the rejection 
of the alliance, which cannot have been seriously contemplated 
by Cavour, whose aim had never ceased to be the unity of all 
Italy under the House of Savoy. But even if Cavour, thus 
busied in bringing about the annexation of Central Italy, was 
willing to defer the conquest of Southern Italy till some more 
favourable opportunity, Mazzini and his partisans were un- 
ceasingly active, and in July, 1859, Francesco Crispi, the future 
Minister of the kingdom of Italy, was sent to Sicily to organize 
an insurrection. The first attempt at an outbreak did not 
succeed, but in the beginning of 1860, Garibaldi was invited to 
put himself at the head of a rising. He accepted, though rather 
reluctantly, and only on condition that it should take place in the 


' History of Italian Unity, ii. p. 122. 


2 «*Memor” [R. de Cesare], La fine di un regno, p. 330. 
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name of Victor Emmanuel. The signal for the revolt was given 
on April 4th, at the Convent of La Gancia at Palermo, where 
arms and ammunition had been collected ; but the Government 
was on its guard, the troops stormed the monastery, and the 
movement was suppressed in the city, though some small 
bands still continued to hold out in the mountains. ‘The failure 
of the revolt made Garibaldi hesitate about going to Sicily ; the 
Piedmontese King had refused to grant his request that a brigade 
of the royal army should be put under his orders, and he was 
not certain whether Cavour would help him or arrest him. He 
was, however, allowed to make preparations at Genoa for an 
expedition ; volunteers were assembled, and Cavour ordered 
La Farina to hand over to him the arms belonging to the 
Socteta Nazionale, and directed the authorities to shut their 
eyes to his illegal proceedings. The insistence of Crispi, who 
is accused of having presented him with a false telegram 
bringing favourable news from Sicily, at last decided him, and 
the expedition started on May 5th from Quarto, near Genoa, 
to the number of 1,072 men, nearly all from Lombardy, with a 
few Venetians and Tuscans. At the same time, Cavour, fearing 
probably that Garibaldi, instead of landing in Sicily might 
prefer to invade the Papal States, gave orders to Admiral 
Persano, whose fleet had just been sent to cruise along the coast 
of Sardinia, that if the expedition were to cast anchor in any 
port of that island it was to be stopped, but if met with at sea, it 
was to be allowed to proceed on its way. 

The volunteers landed at Marsala on May 11th, and though 
the captains of two English men-of-war then stationed in the 
port have been accused of impeding two Neapolitan cruisers 
from firing on the Garibaldians, there would seem to be no doubt 
that the cruisers purposely delayed opening fire until the landing 
was nearly ended! As Garibaldi advanced towards Palermo 
he was joined by what remained of the insurgent bands, but he 
had only a little over two thousand men when, after a desperate 
combat, he defeated General Lanza at Calatafimi. We shall not 
follow Garibaldi in his progress through Sicily, during which 
he received large reinforcements from Northern Italy, and found 
his arduous task greatly facilitated by the incredible incapacity 
of the Neapolitan generals ; it may perhaps be more interesting 
to examine the methods by which Cavour continued to work 
for the unity of Italy, of which Mr. King writes : 


' Tivaroni, /’ /talia, ii. p. 207. 
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It was not an honourable policy to encourage revolution against 
a Government with which he was at peace, and the depth of its 
dishonour has yet to be seen. It is an open question whether, morality 
aside, it would not have been better strategy to attack Naples at once 
and complete the work. But Cavour would not break from his 
established rule to let the free lances take the risk.! 


When Garibaldi had seized Palermo and established there 
a Government of which the real head was Crispi, who “ set 
himself to pick to pieces the whole existing machinery of 
administration and flooded the country with new laws, that 
only added to the confusion,” Admiral Persano was sent there 
with his fleet to render him what assistance he could, while still 
maintaining an appearance of neutrality. The Admiral relates 
very frankly in his diary, which was published in 1869, the 
inconceivably treacherous devices which were employed to aid 
the revolution in Naples and Sicily and undermine the throne 
of Francis II. While at Palermo, acting under instructions 
from Cavour, his vessels guided and escorted the ships which 
brought fresh bands of volunteers for Garibaldi; he landed 
secretly, at midnight, two of his heavy guns to be placed at the 
General’s disposal, and when the captain of a Neapolitan man- 
of-war brought his ship to Palermo and asked to be allowed 
to join the Italian fleet, the Admiral, not daring to compromise 
his Government, advised him rather to join Garibaldi, who was 
supposed to be acting independently of Victor Emmanuel, and 
even in opposition to his will. - 

In the beginning of August, Cavour sent Persano with his 
fleet to Naples. On board of one of his vessels he had three 
thousand stand of arms, which were to be landed at different 
points along the coast, to assist the insurrection which was 
being organized ; and a battalion of dersaglieri sent to him soon 
afterwards from Piedmont, along with a detachment of artillery, 
was intended to enable him to occupy the city in case Francis II. 
were expelled. At Naples the Marchese di Villamarina still 
continued to represent the Sardinian Government, for the two 
States were supposed to be at peace; but it was at his house 
that those who conspired against Francis Il. assembled, amongst 
them being his uncle, the Count of Syracuse, and the Minister of 
the Interior, Liborio Romano. Two committees had been founded 
at Naples to promote the revolutionary movement : the Comztato 
@’Ordine, which hoped to bring about the annexation to 
1 History of the Unity of Italy, ii. p. 148. 
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Piedmont in an orderly manner, if possible by diplomatic 
means, and without affording any pretext for a foreign inter- 
vention ; and the Comztato d’Azione, composed of Mazzinians, 
more ardent and unscrupulous, and resolved to attain its end 
if necessary by an insurrection. 

The people of Naples, however, showed no disposition to 
rise, even when Garibaldi, after taking Messina, with the 
exception of its citadel which held out for some months, 
crossed over to the mainland on August 2oth. A rising then 
took place in Calabria and Basilicata, the capital still remaining 
inert, though in the invaded provinces the generals of Francis II. 
yielded up one fortress after another, and made their soldiers 
lay down their arms without resistance. 

By the advice of Napoleon III., the King had consented on 
June 25th to grant a Constitution, to form an alliance with 
Piedmont, and to concede complete independence to Sicily 
under the rule of a Prince of his family ; he also proclaimed 
a general amnesty for all political criminals, and adopted the 
Italian tricolour as the national flag ; but his fate had been long 
since decided, and no concessions could then save him. The 
new Ministry, in which Liborio Romano was Minister of the 
Interior, dismissed all the former emp/oyés, thus depriving 
the King of his most faithful servants! An attack on the 
police, skilfully organized by Liborio Romano, afforded him 
a pretext for declaring that they had rendered themselves so 
odious to the people that it was necessary to disband them,’ 
and they were replaced by recruits chosen from among the 
camorristi, a secret society on whose services Liborio Romano 
knew he could reckon. 

For the success of Cavour’s plans it was of the utmost 
importance that Francis II. should be persuaded to abdicate and 
leave Naples, so as to allow Victor Emmanuel to be proclaimed 
King before the arrival of Garibaldi ; as, owing to the influence 
which Mazzini exercised over the General and the majority of 
his followers, there might otherwise be some danger of the 
establishment of a republic. Liborio Romano therefore addressed 
to the King a letter in which, with an appearance of sincere 
loyalty and devotion to his interests, he pointed out to him that 
the entire realm was pervaded with a spirit of mistrust and hosti- 
lity towards the Bourbon dynasty, and that the army and navy 


1 “Memor,” La fine di un regno, p. 389. 
? Garnier, Ze Royaume des Deux Siciles, p. 112. 
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were thoroughly demoralized and could not be depended upon ; 
hence he advised him to place his kingdom under a regency and 
withdraw for a time until tranquillity and confidence were 
restored. Admiral Persano has inserted a copy of this 
document in his diary, accompanying it with expressions of 
pity for the unfortunate King, with whom he could not help 
sympathizing, and he remarks that if after receiving such a 
letter Francis II]. did not dismiss his Ministry he was irretrievably 
lost. The Count of Syracuse, equally treacherous, then sent a 
similar letter to the King, imploring of him to yield to the 
odium universally manifested against the House of Bourbon, 
and abdicate ; though he was fully aware that this animosity was 
the result of the machinations of the foreign enemies and the 
domestic traitors with whom he had conspired, and a few days 
later, finding that his letter had produced no result, he left 
Naples on board of one of Persano’s vessels. 

Garibaldi’s success in the provinces had as yet produced no 
revolutionary movement at Naples, though the two committees 
disseminated incendiary proclamations addressed to the army 
and to the people calling upon them to rise, and Cavour had 
sent, among his other emissaries, General Nunziante, formerly 
of the Neapolitan army, and the Piedmontese Generals, 
Mezzacapo and Ribotti, to induce the troops to revolt. But all 
to no purpose, and Persano in his diary expresses his contempt 
for an army which can neither fight Garibaldi nor declare 
openly for Italian unity ; whilst the navy, many of the officers of 
which had sent in their resignation and taken refuge on board 
his vessels, would, he thinks, have acted more honourably if it 
had defended its flag and its King. 

Cavour, seeing that it was useless to hope for a rising in 
Naples, and that Admiral Persano could find no opportunity for 
occupying the city under pretext of restoring order in the name 
of Victor Emmanuel, now resolved on a daring stroke which 
might obviate any danger of the proclamation of a republic at 
Naples, whence the movement might spread to Northern Italy 
and Piedmont. Hewrote, therefore, on August 31st to Persano, 
informing him that he intended to seize the Marches and 
Umbria, that it was arranged that an insurrection should break 
out in those provinces between the 8th and 12th of September, 
that whether it were suppressed or not the Piedmontese troops 
would cross the frontier and march to Ancona, and that the 
fleet should be held in readiness to take part in the attack. 
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With the view, therefore, of augmenting his fleet by the 
addition of the vessels of the Neapolitan navy, Admiral Persano 
took steps to prevent Francis II. from ordering his ships to sea 
and thus transferring them to Austria, as it was said he intended 
to do. He relates, apparently without any feeling of shame, 
how with that object he caused to be dropped into the sea, as 
though by accident, a large anchor which he was sending on 
shore to be repaired, and then, under pretext of recovering it, 
stationed a man-of-war so as to block up the opening of the 
port. The sailors, however, of the Neapolitan navy seemed to 
be still loyal to the King and resolved to stand by him, though 
so many of their officers had deserted. Accordingly, Admiral 
Persano, as he further records in his diary, on the evening of 
September 3rd disguised himself, and along with Villamarina and 
the members of the Comztato d’Aztone, went about among the 
crews till he succeeded in persuading them to put the stearing 
gear and the engines out of order, and thus prevent the fleet from 
leaving. The next day, as Garibaldi was already at Salermo with 
20,000 men, Francis II. not wishing to expose Naples to an assault 
and to the devastation and bloodshed which would be the result, 
left his capital on board a vessel which had remained faithful to 
him, escorted by two Spanish men-of-war and followed by the 
Ambassadors of Austria, Spain, Russia, and Bavaria. The forts 
commanding Naples were still occupied by the royal troops, but 
the next morning Garibaldi, accompanied only by his staff, arrived 
by rail, and while the troops marched away, he drove to the palace 
in the midst of an ovation, which, as Mr. King frankly remarks, 
“TLiborio Romano’s camorrist police took care should be 
unanimous, sparing, it is said, neither life nor limb of those who 
would not shout for the dictator.” 

After leaving Naples, Francis II. rallied around him at Capua 
the generals and the troops who had remained faithful to him, 
and with their help he would probably have been able to repel 
the undisciplined Garibaldian bands and reconquer his kingdom, 
had not the reinforcements of Piedmontese troops which joined 
Garibaldi, and the onward march of General Cialdini’s army, 
which crossed the Neapolitan frontier on October 9th with 
Victor Emmanuel at its head, forced him to abandon the 
position he held on the Volturno and retreat to the fortress of 
Gaeta. 

A plebiscite of the usual kind took place on October 21st, 


1 History of Italian Unity, ii. p. 165, 
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with a publicity that could leave no doubt as to the nature of 
each vote. Even the partisans of Italian unity declared that to 
give a negative answer was difficult and even dangerous.! The 
result was, of course, what was expected, and on November 
7th Victor Emmanuel, accepted as King, entered Naples with 
Garibaldi, who received a more enthusiastic ovation, seated 
beside him. The General, after trying in vain to have all his 
officers accepted with their rank in the royal army and to obtain 
for himself the lieutenancy of Sicily with dictatorial powers, 
withdrew to his home at Caprera. 

Francis II. defended Gaeta for three months, though the 
garrison consisted of only 12,000 men and the guns were 
for the most part antiquated and inferior to the rifled guns of 
the Piedmontese. But the heroic defence was brought to a close 
by the explosion of the principal powder magazine, which 
caused a breach in the ramparts, destroyed several batteries, and 
by thus rendering the fortress incapable of further resistance, 
obliged the King to capitulate on February 13th. A formidable 
opposition was, however, offered to the usurping Government by 
the bands of adherents of the Bourbons, which for some years 
carried on an irregular warfare in the more mountainous districts, 
in spite of the atrocious measures adopted by the Piedmontese 
generals for their suppression. In Calabria it was forbidden 
under pain of death to harbour a brigand, that is to say an armed 
royalist, to provide him with food or to refuse to denounce him. 
The peasants were even forbidden, under the same penalty, to 
carry bread out of their villages, or to keep in their houses 
provisions for more than a day ; and death was also the punish- 
ment for any insult offered to the arms of Savoy, to the portrait 
of the King, or to the national flag. 

It was this ruthless severity that finally consolidated the 
union with the House of Savoy of the Kingdom of Naples, 
which, according to the Liberal press of Europe, had so ardently 
desired to be emancipated from the yoke of the Bourbons. And 
though it will never be possible to know the full details of these 
atrocities, it has been officially proved that in less than two 
years—from May, 1861, to February, 1863—no less than 7,151 
so-called brigands had been shot,’ and that up to November, 
1862, sixteen towns, with a total population of 49,366 souls, had 


1 Marc Monnier, quoted by Tivaroni, ii. p. 343. 
2 Tivaroni, Z’/talia, ii. 372 
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been sacked and burned.! Even Napoleon III., to whose 
assistance was due the upheaval in Italy which had rendered 
such atrocities possible, could not restrain his indignation on 
learning by what methods the unity of Italy was being estab- 
lished, and in a letter to General Fleury in July, 1862, he stated 
that he had written to Turin to express his horror at the 
cruelties of the Piedmontese generals, and he declared that the 
Bourbons had never been guilty of such crimes.” 


DONAT SAMPSON. 


1 O’Clery, Zhe Making of Italy, p. 305. 
2 Garnier, Le Royaume de Naples, p. 181. 








koxe's Book of Errors. 


To take the Acts and Monuments, and, as far as it might be 
possible after upwards of three hundred years, test the accuracy 
of each circumstance which Foxe proposes for our edification, 
would necessitate a work as voluminous as his own immense 
undertaking. To sift the chaff from the wheat, and bind up the 
latter into one acceptable whole, would perhaps result in a book 
not larger than one of his own eight thick octavo and closely 
printed volumes. All that can be done in the short space of an 
article is to indicate some of the most flagrant instances of 
the unfair and uncritical spirit in which he has written, of the 
carelessness, wilful misrepresentation, and neglect to rectify 
errors pointed out to him, by which the Martyrologist has 
exposed his book to everlasting reproach. 

On the death of his last descendant, the greater part of his 
MSS. were either given to the annalist Strype, or allowed to 
remain in his hands till his death in 1737, when many of them 
were purchased by Lord Oxford for the Harleian Collection 
now in the British Museum. A few found their way into the 
Lansdowne Library, and these also are now in the possession 
of the nation. They include, amongst a mass of heterogencous 
documents of the most unequal value and interest—such as the 
accounts, often palpably coloured, of persons who seem to have 
been present on the occasions, minutes of the examinations of 
prisoners apparently written on the spot, and fantastic stories 
of his favourite judgments of God upon those who persecuted 
the followers of the reformed doctrines. They include also 
several statements sent to him for the express purpose of 
giving him an opportunity of correcting portions of his work, 
but of which, although he preserved them, he never made any 
use. Some of these latter have been utilized by Gough in his 
Narratives of the Days of the Reformation. 

In his Preface to this book, Gough admits,! as indeed he 


1 P. xxiii. Edited by the Camden Society. 
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was obliged to admit, that “as a general history of the Church 
in its earlier ages, Foxe’s work has been shown to be partial 
and prejudiced in spirit, imperfect and inaccurate in execution,” 
and Thomas Leach! asserts that, while its compiler had recourse 
to some early documents, even here he depended largely on 
printed works such as Crespin’s Actiones et Monumenta Martyrum, 
which was published at Geneva in 1560. He notes, moreover, 
that Foxe’s chapter on the Waldenses is nothing but a trans- 
lation of the untrustworthy Catalogus Testium Veritatis, published 
at Basle by Illyricus,? in 1556, although Foxe himself does not 
acknowledge Illyricus as his authority, but claims to have 
consulted “ parchment documents,” which he only knew from 
the transcriptions in that book. 

ut it is with the portion relating to the reign of Mary that 
we are concerned now. Nearly, if not quite all the material for 
the part of the Acts and Monuments which deals with this reign 
was collected by others for Foxe and Grindal during their absence 
from England. Grindal handed over to Foxe the accounts of 
the various prosecutions for heresy sent to him by his corres- 
pondents at home, taking care however at the same time to 
warn the Martyrologist against placing too much confidence in 
them, he himself suspending his judgment, “till more satis- 
factory evidence came from good hands.” He advised him for 
the present, only to print separately the acts of particular 
persons of whom they had authentic accounts, and to wait for a 
larger and completer history until they had reliable information 
of the whole persecution. The letters which Grindal wrote to 
Foxe on this subject in 1557 were published by the Parker 
Society, in Grindal’s Remains, and show that the future Arch- 
bishop believed not too implicitly in the truth of all the stories 
which he passed on to his friend. He constantly urged him to 


'! Sir George Croke’s Heforts, edited by Thomas Leach, vol. ii. p. 91. London, 
1790-2. 

* Matthias Flach-Franconitz, better known as Flaccus IIlyricus, from the place of 
his birth (in Istria, a part of Illyria), was a voluminous writer on most of the contro- 
verted doctrines of the sixteenth century. Having become a disciple of Luther, he 
was for ever raising.fresh disputes on religious subjects, and was noted for the violence 
and exaggeration he brought into their discussion, so that, according to a German 
historian, ‘‘he seemed to have been created for an ecclesiastical Procurator General.” 
On his death, in 1575, Jacques Andreas, one of his friends, admitted that, taken 
altogether, his Illyricus was the devil’s Illyricus, and that, in the opinion of Andreas, 
he was then ‘‘supping with devils.” (Hocfer, Mouvelle Biographie Générale, art. 
Flach-Franconitz [Matthias]. ) 

’ Strype, Life of Archbishop Grindal, p. 25. 
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delay writing, in order to gain “ more certain intelligence,” But 
the careful investigation which he recommended did not fall in 
with the particular genius and uncritical methods of Foxe, who, 
perhaps on account of his necessitous condition, worked away 
with a will on the unsifted tales and reports as they came to 
hand, so that the book in its Latin form was completed, almost 
to the end of Mary’s reign, and was published at Basle, before 
his return to England, in 1559. He afterwards made an English 
translation of the work, but without seeing fit to revise his 
material, and it was given to the public in March, 1592-3. It bore 
the title of Acts and Monuments, but it was at once popularly 
styled the Book of Martyrs. When he was attacked by Alan 
Cope (Nicholas Harpsfield) for his inaccuracy, Foxe replied: “I 
hear what you will say; I should have taken more leisure, and 
done it better. I grant and confess my fault; such is my vice. I 
cannot sit all day (M. Cope) fining and mincing my letters, and 
combing my head, and smoothing myself all the day at the 
glass of Cicero. Yet notwithstanding, doing what I can, and 
doing my good will, methinks I should not be reprehended.” ! 

But it is not for his want of scholarly writing that Foxe has 
been blamed. Father Robert Persons, in his 7hree Converstons 
of England? begins one of his chapters with, “a note of more 
than a hundred and twenty lies uttered by John Foxe, in less 
than three leaves of his Acts and Monuments,’ and he proceeds 
to point them out, beginning with the misstatement concerning 
John Merbeck and some others, whom Foxe counts among the 
martyrs, although they were never burned at all. 

As, in consequence of Father Persons’ remarks concerning 
John Merbeck, Foxe acknowledged the error in his second 
edition, we may hold him excused thus far, but his delinquencies 
in this respect were by no means unfrequent, and gave rise to 
the saying that “many who were burnt in the reign of Queen 
Mary, drank sack in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Two similar misstatements, which he was in a position to 
correct and did not, relate to the supposed death by the 
vengeance of God, of Henry Morgan, Bishop of St. David's, 
and of one Grimwood, another “ notorious Papist.” 

Anthony a Wood, the famous antiquary and historian, who 
wrote his History of the Antiquities of Oxford about a hundred 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, art. “ John Foxe, Martyrologist.” 
* Part; Au. -p. 42; 
* Quoted in Fuller’s Worthtes, under “ Berkshire,” p. 92. 
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years after Foxe had become celebrated as a Martyrologist, and 
who in his youth spoke with people who remembered the days 
of persecution under Mary, tells us that : 


Henry Morgan was esteemed a most admirable civilian and canonist ; 
he was for several years the constant Moderator of all those that per- 
formed exercise for their degrees in the civil law in the school or schools, 
hall, and church pertaining to that faculty, situated also in the same 


parish. . . . He was elected Bishop of St. David’s, upon the deprivation 
of Robert Ferrar. ... In that see he sate till after Queen Elizabeth came 
to the Crown, and then being deprived, . . . retired among his friends, 


and died a devoted son to the Church of Rome, on the 23 of December 
following (1559), of whose death, hear, I pray, what John Fox saith in 
this manner: Morgan, Bishop of St. David's, who sate upon the con- 
demnation of the blessed Martyr and Bishop, Ferrar, and unjustly 
usurped his room, was not long after stricken by God’s hand, after such 
a strange sort, that his meat would not go down, but rise and pick up 
again, sometimes at his mouth, sometimes blown out of his nose, most 
horrible to behold, and so he continued till his death. Thus Fox, followed 
by Thomas Beard, in his Zheatre of God’s Judgments. But where or 
when his death happened, they tell us not, nor any author hitherto, 
only when, which Bishop Godwin mentions. Now, therefore, be 
pleased to know that the said Bishop Morgan, retiring after his depri- 
vation to and near Oxon, where he had several relations and acquaintance 
living, particularly the Owens of Godstow, in the parish of Wolvercote, 
near to the said city, did spend the little remainder of his life in great 
devotion at Godstow, but that he died in the condition which Fox 
mentions there is no tradition among the inhabitants of Wolvercote. 
True it is, that I have heard some discourse, many years ago, from 
some of the ancients of that place, that a certain Bishop did live for 
some time, and exercised his charity and religious counsel among 
them, and there died, but I could never learn anything of them of the 
manner of his death, which being very miserable, as John Fox saith, 
methinks that they should have a tradition of it, as well as of the man 
himself, but I say there is now none, nor was there any thirty years 
ago, among the most aged persons then living, at that place, and, there- 
fore, whether there be anything of truth in it may be justly doubted. 


The evidence of this negative tradition is certainly more 
convincing than Foxe’s unsupported allegation of a fact as 
unlikely to have occurred as it was likely to be concocted by a 
man of his propensity and unscrupulousness. If, however, there 
be any doubt of Foxe’s ability to concoct such a story, it will 
perhaps be removed by the history of the drastic refutation 
which befell the exactly similar story of the end of Grimwood. 
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This Anthony 4 Wood proceeds to record in the passage 
quoted : 


In the very same chapter and leaf containing the severe punish- 
ment upon persecutors of God’s People, he hath committed a most 
egregious falsity in reporting that one Grimwood, of Higham, in Suffolk, 
died in a miserable manner, for swearing and bearing false witness 
against one John Cooper, a carpenter, of Watsam, in the same county, 
for which he lost his life. The miserable death of the said Grimwood 
was, as John Fox saith, thus, that “zen he was in his labour, staking 
up a gosse of corn, saving his health, and fearing no peril, suddenly his 
bowels fell out of his body, and immediately most miserably he died.” 

Now it so fell out that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one Prick 
became parson of the parish where the said Grimwood dwelt, and 
preaching against perjury, being not acquainted with his parishioners, 
cited the said story of Fox, and it happening that Grimwood being 
alive, and in the said church, he brought an action upon the case, 
against the parson, but Judge Anderson, who sate at the assizes in the 
county of Suffolk, did adjudge it not maintainable, because it was not 


spoken maliciously.! 


That it was not maintained on this ground as against the 
parson may have been true, but Foxe cannot be as reasonably 
acquitted, for although he went into Suffolk to investigate the 
matter, he never made any alteration in his story, in his subse- 
quent editions. 

Thirty years after the death of Blessed Sir Thomas More, 
Foxe undertook to collect all the traditional gossip afloat 
concerning the Chancellor's alleged treatment of John Tewkes- 
bury and James Bainham, for heresy. Tewkesbury was a 
leather-seller of London, and Foxe says that he was sent to 
Sir Thomas More’s house in Chelsea to be examined, and that 
“there he lay in the porter’s lodge, hand, foot, and head in the 
stocks, six days without release. Then was he carried to Jesus’ 
Tree in his privy garden, where he was whipped, and also 
twisted in his brows with a small rope, that the blood started 
out of his eyes, and yet would not accuse no man. Then was 
he let loose for a day, and his friends thought to have him at 
liberty the next day. After this he was sent to be racked in 
the Tower, till he was almost lame, and there promised to 
recant.”* The truth of the matter was, however, that, as 
Tewkesbury was examined for the first time on May 8th, 1529, 


! Anthony a Wood, Athene Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 691. 
2 Acts and Monuments, vol. iv. p. 689. Pratts’ Edition. 
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immediately after which he recanted, the events occurred several 
months before Sir Thomas More became Lord High Chancellor ; 
and therewith falls to the ground the story of Tewkesbury’s 
torture in More’s garden, the punishment of heretics being part 
of the Lord Chancellor’s office. 

James Bainham was a lawyer, and Foxe declares that he 
was whipped at the 7ree of Truth, in More’s garden, after which 
he was sent to the Tower to be racked, “and so he was, Sir 
Thomas More being present himself, till in a manner he had 
lamed him.” Bainham, like Tewkesbury, recanted, and both of 
them bewailed and retracted their recantations, first before their 
friends in a Protestant gathering in Bow Lane, and afterwards 
in a Catholic church, in consequence of which, according to 
Foxe, they were burned. But a part of what Foxe wrote of 
Tewkesbury in one edition of the Look of Martyrs he omitted 
in another, patching it on to Bainham’s story, thus stultifying 
himself! as regards both stories, and affording us a signal 
illustration of the unscrupulous way in which he could deal 
with evidence. 

He further attributed to More the death of John Frith, 
who suffered in 1533, a year after Sir Thomas had laid down 
his office, although, in his Afo/ogy, the ex-Chancellor referred to 
Frith as being then in the Tower, not committed by him, but 
by “the King’s grace and his Council.”? 

Foxe might easily, had he been so inclined, have verified 
these reports by reference to the thirty-sixth chapter of the 
above-mentioned Afology, in which More answered the lies 
“neither few nor small that many of the blessed brethren have 
made, and daily yet make by me.” He says: 


Divers of them have said that of such as were in my house while I 
was chancellor, I used to examine them with torments, causing them 
to be bound to a tree in my garden, and there piteously beaten. And 
this tale had some of those brethren so caused to be blown about, that 
a right worshipful friend of mine did of late, within less than this 
fortnight, tell unto another near friend of mine, that he had of late 
heard much speaking thereof. What cannot these brethren say that 
can be so shameless to say thus? For of very truth, albeit that for a 
great robbery, or a heinous murder, or sacrilege in a church, with 
carrying away the pix, with the Blessed Sacrament, or villainously 
casting it out, I caused sometimes such things to be done by some 


! Vol. iv. p. 702, and Appendix, p. 769. Pratts’ Edition. 
2 Apology, p. 887. 
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officers of the Marshalsea, or of some other prisons, with which ordering 
of them, and without any great hurt that afterwards should stick by 
them, I found out and repressed many such desperate wretches, as 
else had not failed to have gone farther; yet, saving the sure keeping 
of heretics, I never did cause any such thing to be done to any of them 
in all my life except only twain. 


Of these two instances he mentions one related to a child, 
who was a servant in his own house. The boy’s father had taught 
him “his ungracious heresy against the Blessed Sacrament of 
the altar,” which heresy the boy began to teach another child 
in his house. Thereupon More caused a servant of his “to stripe 
him like a child,” before the whole household, “ for amendment 
of himself and example of such others.” The other case was 
that of a man who “after that he had fallen into that frantic 
heresy, fell soon after into plain open frenzy besides.” The 
man was confined in Bedlam, and when discharged went about 
disturbing public service in churches, and committing acts of 
great indecency. Devout, religious folk besought the Chancellor 
to restrain him, and accordingly, one day when he came 
wandering by More’s door, he caused him to be taken by the 
constables, bound to a tree in the street before the whole 
town, “and there they striped him with rods till he waxed 
weary, and somewhat longer.” More ends by saying, “and 
verily, God be thanked, I hear none harm of him now, and 
of all that ever came in my hands for heresy, as help me God, 
saving (as I said) the sure ‘keeping of them, had never any 
of them stripe or stroke given them, so much as a fillip on 
the forehead.” 

He then goes on to deny the truth of a story spread about 
by Tindal, concerning the beating in his garden of a man 
named Segar. This story Foxe evidently confused with the 
fable of Tewkesbury, which thus completely crumbles to pieces, 
for as Sir James Mackintosh in his Life of More says: 


This statement [More’s Afology ] so minute, so easily contradicted, 
if in any part false, was made public after his fall from power, when 
he was surrounded by enemies, and could have no friends but the 
generous. He relates circumstances of public notoriety, or at least 
so known to all his household, which it would have been rather a proof 
of insanity than of imprudence to have alleged in his defence, if they 
had not been indisputably and confessedly true . . . Defenceless and 
obnoxious as More then was, no man was hardy enough to dispute 
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his truth. Foxe was the first, who thirty years afterwards ventured 
to oppose it in a vague statement, which we know to be in some 


respects inaccurate.! 


The story of the death of Robert Packington, mercer, of 
London, has also provided Foxe with fertile soil for raising his 
peculiar crop of calumny. The man was shot dead one very 
misty morning in Cheapside, according to most chroniclers in 
1556—Foxe says in 1558—as he was crossing the road from his 
house to a church on the opposite side, where he intended to hear 
Mass. Many persons were suspected of the murder, but none 
were found guilty. Hall, Grafton, and Bale, all tell the story, 
but the Martyrologist added thereto an accusation against an 
innocent person, which although refuted by Holinshed, remains 
in the pages of the Acts and Monuments to this day. He says :* 


The murtherer so covertly was concealed, till at length, by the 
confession of Doctor Incent, Dean of Paul’s, in his death-bed, it was 
known, and by him confessed that he was the author thereof, by 
hiring an Italian for sixty crowns, or thereabouts, to do the feat. For 
the testimony whereof, and also of the repentant words of the said 
Incent, the names, both of them which heard him confess it, and of 
them which heard the witnesses report it, remains yet in memory to 
be produced, if need required. 


But Holinshed,? a far more credible witness, tells us that: 


At length the murtherer indeed was condemned at Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, to die for a felony, which he afterwards committed ; and 
when he came to the gallows on which he suffered, he confessed that 
he did this murther (that of Robert Packington), and till that time he 
was never had in any suspicion thereof. 


There is another class of anecdote in the Acts and Monu- 
ments, the errors of which do not lie so much in the facts of the 
story as in the oblique vision of Foxe himself, in regarding the 
dramatis persone as heroes. Thus,a madman named Collins 
who, entering a church during Mass, seized his dog at the 
Elevation, and held it up over his head, showing it to the 
people in derision, is accounted “as one belonging to the holy 
company of saints.”* 


1 Pp. 101, 105. 
2 P, 525, Edit. 1563. 

’ Chronicle, fol. Edit. 1586, p. 944. Answer to Foxe’s assertion. Reminiscence 
of John Louthe. Appendix to Gough’s Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, 
Ppp- 290, 297. 


* Acts and Monuments, vol. v. p. 250. Pratts’ Edit. 
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Cowbridge, who was burned at Oxford the same year (1538), 
was one who would in these days be called a criminal lunatic, 
though Foxe regarded him as a holy martyr. 

The horrible story of the martyrdom of three women of 
Guernsey rests entirely on Foxe’s authority. It was immediately 
contradicted; Foxe replied, and Father Persons refuted his 
reply. It transpired that all three women were hanged as 
thieves, their bodics being afterwards burned ; one of them had 
led an openly immoral life. 

Machyn and Wriothesley chronicle an outbreak of fanaticism 
on Easter Sunday, 1555. An ex-monk named Flower rushed 
into St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, while the priest, Sir 
John Sleuther, was administering Communion to his parishioners. 
Foxe tells the tale succinctly. 


The said Flower upon Easter Day last past drew his wood-knife and 
strake the priest upon the head, hand, and arm, who being wounded 
therewith, and having a chalice with consecrated hosts therein in his 
hand, they were sprinkled with the said priest’s blood.! 


The only mistake which Foxe here makes is in saying that 
the priest was Sir John Cheltham. The would-be assassin 
harangued his victim, before dealing the blow, on his iniquity in 
leading the people into idolatry, and then struck home so 
forcibly that the priest fell as if dead. A tumult arose, the 
multitude thinking that the Spaniards were attacking them. 

Flower was apprehended, tried, and burned for his heresy 
and sedition on the spot now called the Broad Sanctuary. His 
claim to swell Foxe’s calendar of martyrs rests solely on the 
motive of his murderous assault, namely, outrage of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Another martyr of Flower’s kidney was William Gardiner, 
who was living in Lisbon in 1552, as the agent of an English 
mercantile house. Foxe describes his exploits and the conse- 
quences thereof as “ /he history, no less lamentable than notable, of 
William Gardiner,an Englishman suffering most constantly in 
Portugal for the testimony of God's truth.’ Gardiner’s admiring 
biographer relates that the man twice entered a church (probably 
Lisbon Cathedral) with intent to do some notable thing in the 
King’s sight and presence. The first time was on the occasion of 
a royal marriage, but the throng was so great that he could not 
get near the altar. However, on the following Sunday, “the 
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said William was present early in the morning, very cleanly 
apparelled, even of purpose, that he might stand near the altar 
without repulse. Within a while cometh the King with all 
his nobles. Then Gardiner setteth himself as near the altar as 
he might, having a Testament in his hand which he diligentiy 
read upon and prayed, until the time was come that he had 
appointed to work his feat.” This time was just before the 
Communion of the Priest, who was the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lisbon. Gardiner sprang forward, snatched the consecrated Host 
from his hand, trod It underfoot, and overturned the chalice. The 
first effect of this outrage was to strike the assistants dumb with 
horror and consternation. In Foxe’s words: “This matter at 
first made them all abashed.” But on recovering their senses, 
the people gave vent to their indignation in shouts and cries of 
vengeance. A dagger was drawn and Gardiner was wounded 
in the shoulder. The man who had struck him was about to 
deal another blow when he was prevented by the King himself. 
Gardiner thereupon being in the hands of the guards, impudently 
harangued the people, and told them that “if he had done 
anything which were displeasant unto them, they ought to 
impute it unto no man but unto themselves, who so irreverently 
used the holy supper of the Lord unto so great idolatry not 
without great ignominy unto the church, violation of the 
Sacrament, and the peril of their own souls except they 
repented.” The Portuguese, entirely inexperienced in this kind 
of fanaticism, thought that Gardiner must be a political agent, 
with designs on the safety of the realm. As he would confess 
nothing of this sort, they put him on the rack, in order to 
extract from him secrets of a seditious nature. At last, it 
being clear that heresy and sacrilege were the crimes in which 
he exulted, they burned him as a heretic, he maintaining, 
according to Foxe, his “godly mind” to the end, declaring 
even in the flames, that “he had done nothing whereof he did 
repent him.”! 

Foxe incidentally bears witness to the edifying manner in 
which the Portuguese assisted at Mass, the people standing, 
“with great devotion and silence, praying, looking, kneeling, 
and knockifig (beating their breasts), their minds being fully 
bent and set, as it is the manner, upon the external sacrament.” 

The story of Bertrand le Blas, the silk-weaver of Dornick, 
who signalized himself in the same blasphemous and riotous 
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manner in 1555, is said to have ended in the same way, le Blas 
declaring “that if it were a thousand times to be done, he would 
do it; and if he had a thousand lives he would give them all in 
that quarrel.”! 

But these are all er parte statements of Foxe. He is thinking 
of nothing but of pointing his own particular moral, and of 
adorning a tale. Historically, his evidence is valueless unless 
supported by more careful witnesses. Ile professes to chronicle 
the martyrdom at Newent, on the 25th September, 1556, of 
“John Horne and a woman,” but John Deighton, a friendly 
critic,” pointed out that this story was nothing more or less than 
an amplification of the burning of Edward Horne, who suffered 
on September 25th, 1558, and that no woman suffered on either 
occasion. Such instances might be multiplied to tediousness. 

The detestation in which most Englishmen hold the names 
of Stephen’ Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and of Bonner, is 
entirely owing to Foxe'’s calumnics. 

Although Gardiner had been deprived for his belief in 
Transubstantiation in Edward's reign, and had been sent to the 
Tower by a court presided over by Cranmer, it is certain that 
he bore the Archbishop no ill-will, but even did his best to save 
his life and that of the other Reformers who refused to conform 
to the old religion which Mary brought back. It was his duty 
as Chancellor to enforce the law of the land in the matter of 
exterminating heresy, but he only sat once on a commission, 
gave Cranmer ample opportunity to escape if he had been so 
minded, furnished Peter Martyr with funds to take him abroad, 
shielded Thomas Smith, King Edward's secretary, from perse- 
cution, and even allowed him a yearly pension of £100 for his 
support.’ Of his kindness to Roger Asham, the Reformer 
himself said, “ Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, High Chancellor 
of England, treated me with the utmost humanity and favour, 
so that [ cannot easily decide whether Paget was more ready 
to commend me or Winchester to protect and benefit me; there 
were not wanting some who, on the ground of religion, attempted 
to stop the flow of his benevolence towards me, but to no 
purpose. I owe very much to the humanity of Winchester, 


' Acts and Monuments, vol. iv. p. 393+ 
* Supposed by Strype to have been ‘‘a worthy minis‘er in those parts.” (Zecdes. 
Mems. vol. iii. p. 463.) 
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and not only I, but many others also have experienced his 
kindness.” ! 

One of the “many others” was John Frith, whom Gardiner 
did his best to save from a painful death ;? and even North- 
umberland would not have perished had Gardiner’s voice 
prevailed in the Council. Again, Gardiner’s patriotism prompted 
him to oppose boldly the project of the Queen’s marriage with 
Philip of Spain, seeing that it was distasteful to the bulk of the 
nation ; yet when he recognized that it was inevitable he did 
his best to make it more popular. 

For some reason known only to Foxe himself, the Martyr- 
ologist represents Gardiner as keenly desirous to hear that the 
sentence passed on Latimer and Ridley had been carried out. 
He says :3 

The same day, when Bishop Ridley and Master Latimer suffered 
at Oxford (being about the 19 day of October; there came into the 
house of Stephen Gardiner, the old Duke of Norfolk, with the foresaid 
Master Munday, his secretary above-named, reporter hereof. ‘The 
old, aged duke, there waiting and tarrying for his dinner, the bishop 
being not yet disposed to dine, deferred the time to three or four o’clock 
at afternoon. At length, about four of the clock cometh his servant, 
posting in all possible speed from Oxford, bringing intelligence to the 
bishop what he had heard and seen: of whom the said bishop, 
inquiring the truth of the matter, and learning by his man, that fire 
most certainly was set unto them, cometh out rejoicing to the duke. 
“ Now,” saith he, ‘let us go to dinner,” whereupon they being set down, 
meat immediately was brought, and the bishop began merrily to eat. 
But what followed? The bloody tyrant had not eaten a few bits, but 
the sudden stroke of God’s terrible hand fell upon him in such sort, 
as immediately he was taken from the table, and so brought to his bed 
in such intolerable anguish and torments that, . . . whereby his body 
being iniserably inflamed within (who had inflamed so many good 
martyrs before) was brought to a miserable end. 


Foxe relates this story at third hand, as was his wont, but 
it fitted in so admirably with his favourite theory in regard to 
the temporal judgment of God on miscreants, that he could not 
afford to be fastidious as to its accuracy. For he must surcly 
have known, that the “old Duke of Norfolk could not have 
dined with Gardiner on or about the 19th October, 1555, having 
being dead since August, 1553; and as for the sudden stroke 

1 Ep. p. 51. Oxford Edit. 1703. 
2 Grenville MS. 11,990; Letters and Papers, 6, 600. 
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of God's terrible hand,” by which the Bishop of Winchester was 
brought to a wretched end, the following extract from a letter 
of the Venetian Ambassador in England to the Doge and 
Senate, written on the 16th September, 1555, gives a totally 
different account of the illness from which Gardiner died on the 
12th November following. 

After the Chancellor’s return from the conference at Calais, he fell 
into such a state of appilation that, besides having become (as the 
physicians say) jaundiced, he by degrees got confirmed dropsy, and 
had it not been for his robust constitution, a variety of remedies pre- 
scribed for him by the English physicians having been of no use, he 
would by this time be in a bad way, his physiognomy being so changed 
as to astound all who see him. ‘The Emperor has sent him the remedy 
he used when first troubled with dropsical symptoms, on his return 
from the war of Metz, which remedy cured him, and should God grant 
that it take the same effect on the Bishop of Winchester, it will be very 
advantageous for England, he being considered one of the most con- 
summate chancellors who have filled the post for many years, and 
should he die, he would leave few or none so well suited to the charge 


as himself. ! 


On the 21st October, the Queen opened Parliament in 
person, and although mortally ill, Gardiner rose from the bed 
to which he had been confined for weeks, to introduce a Bill for 
the granting of supplies to the Crown. Michiel in the above- 
mentioned letter wrote: “After the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
sung by the Bishop of Ely, and the sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Her Majesty proceeded into the great hall, 
where in the presence of all those officially summoned, the 
Lord Chancellor having rallied a little, choosing at any rate to 
be there, in order not to fail performing his office on this 
occasion, made the usual proposal, stating the cause for 
assembling Parliament, which was in short solely for the purpose 
of obtaining pecuniary supply.” Mary had succeeded to a 
treasury rich only in debts, and her need of money was urgent. 

He made a long and effective speech, the result of which 
was that Parliament at once voted a million of gold to be 
levied in two years from the laity, in four from the clergy. But, 
exhausted by his effort, and so weak that he was unable to 
return to his own house, the dying Chancellor was accommo- 
dated at Whitehall, where he met his end peacefully three 
weeks later. He desired during his last illness that the Passion 


' Giovanni Michiel, Calendar of State Papers. Venetian. Vol. vi. pt. i. 215. 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ might be read to him, and when the 
reader came to the contrition of St. Peter, Gardiner exclaimed, 
“Negavi cum Petro, exivt cum Petro, sed nondum flevi amare cum 
Petro, alluding to his fall in Henry VIII.’s reign.! 

The view which Foxe presents of Bonner, in the adminis- 
tration of his office, is as distorted as his libellous picture of 
Gardiner. The pages of the Acts and Monuiuents which 
describe the Bishop of London's examination of those brought 
before him, and suspected of heresy, teem with such picturesque 
expressions as, “This bloody wolf,’ “The Bishop was in a 
marvellous rage,” or, “ In a great fury,” &c.; but when we divest 
them of these and the like adornments, there is nothing to 
justify the epithets. 

On the occasion when Bonner was supposed by the Martyr- 
ologist to be in such “a raging heat,” that he appeared “as one 
clean void of humanity,” we read on, expecting to see some 
brutal and heartless words whereby he crushed the meek spirit 
of the martyr before him. The scene was Cranmer’s degra- 
dation at Oxford, with which solemn and painful act Bonner 
was charged ; but the strongest words used by the Bishop in 
answer to Cranmer’s continued protests and recriminations were, 
according to Foxe himself, that “ for his inordinate contumacy, 
he denied him to speak any more, saying that he had used 
himself very disobediently.” ? 

By Foxe’s own showing, when brought before the Bishops, 
the martyrs frequently twitted their judges, gave them home- 
thrusts and “ privy nips,” and behaved themselves generally in 
a very provocative and irritating manner. Nevertheless, the 
examiners seldom lost their tempers, and bore with these things 
in a singularly good-humoured spirit, doing their best to give 
the accused a chance of escape. Of the six who came under 
Bonner’s examination on the 8th of February, 1555, Foxe 
affirms that the Bishop of London sentenced them the day 
after they were charged, and killed them out of hand without 
mercy, “such quick speed these men could make in despatching 
their business at once’”—a terrible indictment if there were a 
shadow of truth in it. But Bonner not only knew all about 
the six heretics long before the 8th of February, three of them 
having been for months in prison, where he had again and again 
reasoned with them; but after sentence had been passed, an 


! Wardword, 48; Lingard, vol. v. p. 243, note, 6th Edit. 
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interval of five weeks was the shortest respite granted for reflec- 
tion, before any one of them was executed. The others suffered 
consecutively on the 26th, 28th, and 29th of March, the last of 
the six on the 10th of June. 

With as little regard for truth did Foxe pen the following 
remarkable distich, which well served his purpose of vilifying 
Bonner in the minds of his confiding and credulous readers : 


This cannibal in three years space, three hundred martyrs slew, 
They were his food, he loved so blood, he spared none he knew. 


Lingard estimates that about two hundred persons suffered 
for their religious opinions during the reign of Mary. The 
fact is no doubt an appalling one, and horrifies us with a sense 
of the barbarism that prevailed so recently as three hundred 
years ago in England. But when we consider the outrages of 
which numbers of them were guilty, the danger which they 
constituted to the commonwealth at large, we must agree with 
Cobbett when he says that “the real truth about these martyrs 
is that they were generally a set of most wicked wretches, who 
sought to destroy the Queen and her Government, and under 
the pretence of conscience and superior piety, to obtain the 
means of again preying upon the people.”! Moreover, porten- 
tous as the numbers appear to us, they are small compared with 
those which represented Henry’s ruthless severity after the 
Northern Rising, when the whole country was covered with 
gibbets, and with those of Elizabeth’s victims who were hanged, 
cut down alive, drawn and quartered, for practising the religion 
that had been taught in England since it was a Christian 
country. 

Bonner had had nothing whatever to do with the revival of 
the statute for the punishment of heresy, but good or bad, it was 
the law of the land, and he could no more help sitting on the 
Bench in his own diocese to examine into the offences against 
it, than could any other Judge refuse to sit in any court over 
which he had jurisdiction. Of the two hundred who were 
condemned for heresy during Mary’s reign, about one hundred 
and twenty had been sent to Bonner’s court for judgment, the 
City of London being the centre and hot-bed of the new 
doctrines. Thus Foxe’s assertion, that “this cannibal three 
hundred martyrs slew,” must be reduced to nearly one-third of 
that number. His supposed thirst for blood was also as much a 
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lie as that other figment of the Martyrologist’s brain which 
represented both Gardiner and Bonner as having a violent 
personal grudge against those who were brought before them for 
examination. Bonner, as well as Gardiner, laboured not unsuc- 
cessfully in many instances, in causing heretics to recant, upon 
which they were restored to liberty. 

Instances of Foxe’s perversion of facts might be multiplied 
ad infinitum, but enough has been said to prove his utter 
untrustworthiness wherever his prejudices are involved. A 
striking, yet dispassionate portrait of Edmund Bonner, from 
the pen of the late Dr. S. R. Maitland, one of the most scholarly 
and painstaking historians of this century, forms a vivid contrast 


to Foxe’s caricature of the Bishop. 


In plainer terms, setting aside dec/amation, and looking at the 
details of facts \eft by those who may be called, if people please, 
Bonner’s victims and their friends, we find, very consistently maintained 
the character of a man, straightforward and_ hearty, familiar and 
humorous, sometimes rough, perhaps coarse, naturally hot-tempered, 
but obviously (by the testimony of his enemies) placable and easily 
entreated, capable of bearing most patiently much intemperate and 
violent language, much reviling and low abuse directed against himself 
personally, against his order, and against those peculiar doctrines and 
practices of his Church, for maintaining which he had himself suffered 
the loss of all things and borne long imprisonment. At the same time, 
not incapable of being provoked into saying harsh and_ passionate 
things, but much more frequently meaning nothing by the threatenings 
and slaughter which he breathed out, than to intimidate those on whose 
ignorance and simplicity argument seemed to be thrown away ; in short, 
we can scarcely read with attention any one of the cases detailed by 
those who were no friends of Bonner, without seeing in him a judge 
who (even if we grant that he was dispensing bad laws badly) was 


obviously desirous to save the prisoner’s life.! 


Foxe had been almost penniless when he returned to 
England in 1559, but the success of the English version of his 
book, first published in 1563, made his fortune. The Catholics 
called it derisively “ Foxe’s Golden Legend.” In 1570 a second 
edition was printed in two volumes folio, and Convocation 
decreed that the book designated by the canon as J/onumenta 
Martyrum, should be placed in Cathedral churches and in the 
houses of the great ecclesiastical dignitaries. This decree, 
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although never confirmed by Parliament, was so much in 
accordance with the Puritan tone of the whole Church of 
England at that time, that even parish churches far and wide 
were furnished with copies of the work, chained side by side 
with the Bible. In the vestry minutes of St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, of January 11th, 1571-2, it is ordered “that the booke 
of Martyrs of Mr. Foxe and the paraphrases (of the Gospel) of 
Erasmus shalbe bowght for the church and tyed with a chain 
to the Egle bras.” A few years ago, mutilated copies of the 
Acts and Monuments might still be seen chained, in the parish 
churches of Apethorpe (Northamptonshire), Arreton (Isle of 
Wight), Chelsea, Enstone (Oxfordshire), Kinver (Staffordshire), 
Lussingham (Norfolk), St. Nicholas (Newcastle-on-Tyne), North- 
wold (Norfolk), Stratford-on-Avon (Warwickshire), Waltham, 
St. Cuthbert (Wells),’ also in that of Lutterworth and many 
other churches. At Cheddar, not so long ago, was a great black- 
letter volume of the book chained to the reading-desk, and it is 
stated in the Life of Lord Macaulay that as a child the sight of 
it used to fascinate him as he sat on Sunday afternoons in the 
family-pew, longing to get at the bewitching pages. 

No more potent means could have been devised for 
saturating the national mind with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion than the diffusion of the Book of Martyrs on this gigantic 
scale. In a few years there was scarcely a parish church in 
England that did not possess a copy of the work. The illiterate 
might frequently be seen standing in a group round the book, 
while one among them better instructed than the rest, read to 
them aloud from its graphic pages. Added to this, in many 
churches, a chapter was read to the assembled congregations 
every Sunday evening along with the Bible, and the clergy 
constantly made its stories of martyrdom the subject of their 
sermons. No wonder that it assumed in the minds of the 
ignorant an importance equal to that of the Scriptures them- 
selves. One of the indictments against Archbishop Laud at his 
trial was the fact that he had ordered it to be removed from 
some churches in his diocese.” 

The secret of its charm for Puritan England did not 
altogether lie in its anti-Marian character, or in the partisanship 
of its garbled facts and fictitious heroisms. The simplicity of 
its vigorous English, the picturesque though minute circum- 
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stances which it detailed, the very boldness with which it lied, 
in league with the primary passions to which it appealed, made 
it one of the most powerful engines in the revolution that was 
gradually changing the face of the whole country. A new fashion 
always involves the passing from one extreme end of a scale 
to the other; and in the revulsion from the subtle distinctions 
of Scholasticism which distinguished the Renaissance of letters, 
all that was crude, vivid, and emotional obtained. Shakespeare’s 
influence as a dramatist made itself felt centuries before his 
works touched the masses in the form of literature, and even 
the Pélgrim’s Progress, a far more imaginative and strictly 
religious work than Foxe’s, did not displace the Acts and 
Monuments in the religious life of the nation. The two together 
did perhaps more than anything else to wean the people from 
the faith of their fathers. 

That the influence of Foxe is not by any means extinct in 
our own day is proved by the successive republications of his 
work during the nineteenth century. Between the years 
1836—41 appeared an edition published by the Rev. S. R. 
Cattley, with a Life and Vindication of John Foxe, by Pre- 
bendary Townsend, of Durham. 

The Rev. Josiah Pratt reprinted it in 1846—49; another 
edition, purporting to be corrected by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
the younger, and the Rev. R. R. Mendham, appearing in 
1853. 

But the Lzfe and Vindication had been so much discredited 
in the attack made on it by Dr. Maitland, that when the 
Religious Tract Society published an edition of the Acts and 
Monuments in 1877, mainly from the stereotype plates of that 
of 1853, they thought it prudent to omit that part altogether, 
Dr. Stoughton, one of the honorary secretaries of the Society, 
substituting an /utroduction, a work which is, however, as much 
open to criticism as Townsend’s. 

There is also an illustrated edition published by Messrs. 
Cassell. 

The Religious Tract Society make the Acts and Monuments 
the subject of a quiet but active propaganda in Evangelical 
interests, offering the book at a reduced price to students, 
teachers, and public libraries, sometimes even presenting it as 
a free gift. 


J. M. STONE. 
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“WHAT sends tourists to the Rhine and Switzerland? Within 
five miles around the pretty Inn of Glengarriff there is scenery 
of a magnificence of which no pen can give an idea. Were 
such a bay lying upon English shores it would be a world’s 
wonder. Perhaps if it were on the Mediterranean or the Baltic 
English travellers would flock to it. Why not come and see 
it in Ireland ?” 

Thus wrote Thackeray half a century ago. And yet the 
footsteps of English tourists still loiter on the road to Glen- 
garriff—a spot of surpassing loveliness which lacks nothing that 
nature can bestow, and where the hostelries may very well 
content even those of Sybaritic tendencies. Looking out over 
the islets and broken waters of Bantry Bay, Glengarriff is 
cradled and backgrounded by a throng of blue mountains, 
the tender curves of which are mellowed by the varied hues 
of greenery—from brilliant to sombre—which drape and festoon 
them. Round about their skirts the vegetation is almost 
tropical in its abundance. Arbutus and myrtle, bamboos, 
yuccas, and veronicas rise and assert themselves from the 
undergrowing thicket of ling, honeysuckle, bramble-vines, and 
heather ; whilst the royal fern grows as freely as does the bracken 
in Scotland or Northumberland, reaching often to the height 
of five or six feet. The hedges and trees of fuchsia which 
border every lane and fill every available space on the lower 
hills are, in this month of July, heavy and drooping with their 
weight of rich crimson blossom. In the many-coloured waters 
of the bay the islands—some no larger than a footstool—the 
rock-reefs coated in green, purple, and red, the white-sailed 
boats and the crowding mountains are, by reason of the singular 
translucence of atmosphere and water, wonderfully mirrored in 
its depths. A company of wild swans sailing serenely amid 
the intricate channels and loughs of the bay give a certain 
classic note to the scene; and, thanks to the proximity of the 
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Gulf Stream and shelter of the mountains, the climate is such 
as to lend a new joy to life. Indeed you are unconscious that 
there zs a climate. Neither extreme heat nor cold are there 
to remind you of it, and there is no hint of chill in the air even 
under the stars or when a north-east wind surprises you. 

Our American cousins have been quicker to apprehend the 
charm of this Irish sveera than we have. Or it may be the 
ready access to it afforded by the vicinity of Queenstown, 
which brings many of them here. For Cork is a good starting- 
point on this line of ramble, though far from an alluring city. 
Its lack of cleanliness—or, more exactly speaking, order—is 
very pronounced—more especially, of course, in the business 
and poorer parts of the city. The personal cleanliness of 
the Irish poor, in spite of a fine unconcern in the matter of 
rags, is very marked. Many aclean shirt may be seen peeping 
through quite a fretwork of tattered outer garment. But the 
sense of order, even in its most elementary degree, would appear 
to have been denied them; and “matter out of place” has no 
disquieting effect upon them. 

Those who resent the hampering monotony of method should 
find a great contentment in its total absence from this capti- 
vating but casual land—where broken things are left unmended, 
torn things rarely stitched or worn things patched, where 
nothing awry is ever set straight, and the clocks are rarely 
going. 

The philosophic axiom that there is no such thing as time 
is rooted and grounded in Ireland, where twenty minutes are as 
an hour and one hour is as twain. ‘ How long will it take to 
walk to the hotel, Barny?” “Eh, yer honour, ma’am, not more 
nor foive minutes—or may be’s a quarther of an hour.” In 
some of the old hotels the surroundings are those of a faded 
and decayed magnificence. One, especially, I have in my mind, 
where broken-down Sheraton sideboards groaned under their 
burthen of old Sheffield plate, most of which was more or less 
out of gear. Our dinner-table was propped to an assumption 
of level by means of sticks, and our antique silver cream-jug 
stood on tilt. by reason of a sprained and disabled foot. Yet 
the cuisine was good, the light electric, and the air redolent of 
soft soap. And in the midst of it all the manners of the people 
are irreproachable. We, in England, know no such manners. 
The neighbouring Blarney stone—a stone of great power—may 
have soinething to do with the gentle manners of the people. I 
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don’t know. Yet | think their native simplicity and kindly 
disposition are a sufficient explanation. Vulgarity, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term, is foreign to the Irish 
constitution, moral and mental. It is a quality quite incom- 
patible with thcir inherent simplicity and sympathetic tempera- 
ment. 

The beauty of Bantry has been a household word from 
immemorial time. But the most poetic and vivid imagination 
might be unduly taxed to picture, unseen, the winning loveli- 
ness of this inland sea. Indeed, the forty miles’ drive from 
Macroom to Glengarriff is not easily forgotten. The road follows 
for many miles the course of the beautiful Lee, as it spreads 
itself over its broad garra or valley in multitudinous streamlets, 
all pursuing their vagrant way to the islet-studded Inchigeala 
Lakes. The singular beauty of these lakes lies greatly in their 
broken outlines and the rambling, inconsequent fashion in which 
they interweave with the land and the mountains. Their shores 
suggest an old point-lace pattern on a mammoth scale, and the 
wreaths and beds of water-lilies which deck them help to carry 
out the fancy. The gradual unfolding to the west of a range of 
blue mountains lends fine dignity to the scene, and many a 
ruined castle up and down this country of the MacCarthys still 
exists, and, if stones could speak, might tell its own woful tale 
of rapine and wrong. 

In contrast to these—and in reparation it would seem—there 
lies midway between Macroom and Glengarriff, about a mile 
from the coach-road and nursed in the stern bosom of the 
mountain crags, the Holy Lake, the “ Lone Gougane Barra.” On 
the green island, in its silent midst, St. Finn Bar, the anchorite 
and patron saint of Cork, lived his reclusive life. The story of 
his ascetic isolation is written in the stones of his little chapel 
and cloisters, and the Holy Well is the Lourdes of South 
Ireland. The holy man, “in whose orisons were all our sins 
remembered,” permitted himself, at least, one consolation when 
making choice of this most proper place for retreat. He elected 
to live in communion with nature in her most majestic and 
poetic moods. The cliffs rise sheer from the lake, casting black 
shadows over its quiet, cold face, and the great depth of the 
water lends it an almost death-like stillness. The hush and 
solemnity of the place must compel reverence apart from its 
old-world and mystical associations. 

On the other hand, the pagan world is not without its 
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reminiscences hereabouts. All Munster knows that the old 
forts and raths, many of which exist still in Co. Cork, are the 
haunts and homes of fookas and “good people” galore. Till 
within the near past no ploughman would willingly break the 
ground within these circular enclosures. Nor would any animal 
of common discernment feed on the pasture grown therein. 
What wonder, indeed? when it was well known that the daring 
souls who ventured near enough to these domains of mystery 
still heard the sound of the spinning-wheel and the song of the 
goblins at work underground. 

From the Gougane Barra, a sharp turn to the south leads 
abruptly into the Pass of Keim-an-eigh, a gorge of savage 
beauty and the scene of many a hostile fray—sometimes between 
the tribes of the country and again between them and the 
soldiers of the King—where huge rocks had been riven from 
the ridges to be hurled on the troops below; and where the 
war cries of O’Sullivans and O’Learys have rung savagely down 
the defile, awaking the echoes in this wild solitude. Lowering 
mist clouds wreathed the ridges and hung like veils before and 
around us. But as we reached the head of the pass the thick 
white haze suddenly opened—as quickly as drop curtains are 
lifted at a theatre—and disclosed a rare and memorable picture. 
Between us and the purple mountains, and far below us, lay 
Bantry Bay, spreading its waters inland for twenty-five miles 
and more. You are told in perfect good faith that its islands 
number 366—“one for each day in the year, and the odd one 
for lape-year.” It would be a hard task to verify the statement, 
for the islands are as varied in size as in hue, some of them like 
green-velvet cushions lying on the water. The shores of the 
bay are broken up into creeks, coves, and promontories, forming 
with the islands, a beautiful confusion of loughs and channels 
which recalled vividly to mind that other inland sea—of Japan 
—and suffering little in comparison. 

A journey of eight miles along the heights overlooking this 
exquisite water-scene, and then a steep, rapid descent brought 
us to Glengarriff, the “Rugged Glen,” which, at the head of 
Bantry, possesses a little harbour of its own formed by the 
furthermost reach of the bay and the valley of the Proudie—or 
Glengarriff River—as it tumbles and dances from the Eagle’s 
Nest mountain overhead. 

On the Kerry side of Glengarriff the road winds northward 
through a pass in the Caba mountains. As we followed it on 
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our way to Kenmare, we observed a liveliness of traffic quite 
inconsistent with the infrequent shanties and farmsteads which 
lay among the mountains. The people came only in one 
direction in a scattered procession. A few rode on not very 
well-to-do donkeys; many were packed into high-railed turf- 
carts; but most were on foot. A certain earnestness of purpose 
in their gait showed that they were bent on business of no 
common concern. Our carman, who favoured us with many 
conversational fragments by the way, soon enlightened us. 
“They’re goin’ to a funeral, yer honour, ma’am. And b’jabez,” 
he continued, “won’t there be music in the air this noight! 
They'll just go keen, keen, keenin’ on till break 0’ day.” Some 
of the old women wore the long-hooded cloak of former days. 
But the more universal out-door garb is a shaw] worn cornerwise 
and drawn over the head. The pretty colleens sometimes make 
shift with a kerchief, and there is nearly always a touch of red 
—home-dyed and rich in tone—in some part of their dress. 
Their gala dress is apparently more or less a matter of shawls. 
The more important the function, the more numerous the 
shawls. On this occasion the women stepped briskly along 
under a July sun muffled in heavy woollen plaids. Some were 
proudly carrying their boots slung over their arms—to be 
painfully donned asa matter of ceremonial (as we should wear 
gloves) before reaching their destination. 

From Cork to Kerry the coach-road passes by way of a long 
tunnel pierced through a mountain peak 1,300 feet above the 
sea. And on the northern side of it a scene of startling contrast 
meets you. In place of Glengarriff’s sweet and alluring valley, 
you have the great ridge of the Reeks showing their curious 
aerial outline against the sky. The road is cut along the side 
of the mountain, and a silver flash in the distance points to the 
whereabouts of the Kenmare “ river,” as the great sea lough is 
called. On reaching it, a drive of two hours along its northern 
shores would seem all too short, did it not bring you to some- 
thing still more desirable—another bay, by name Parknasilla, 
almost a counterpart of Glengarriff—or perhaps a younger and 
statelier sister. Here, again, were the clustering court of islands, 
the skirts of many-coloured reefs, the fostering mountains, the 
lavish vegetation, and the Como-like colour of water and sky. 
To rest, and even to linger, here was a matter of course; and 
the excellent hotel (which is the beginning and end of Park- 
nasilla in the matter of bricks and mortar) was, in itself, an 
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inducement. A few yards from its door is the lough-side, 
whence a bee-line to the opposite shore measures nine miles. 
As we sailed across the blue water, we invaded the hunting- 
ground of a shoal of porpoises. Seals, too, were taking their 
mid-day sun-bath on the out-stretching reefs, and they flopped 
lazily into the water at our approach. Curlews and gulls 


clamoured anxiously, and silent, stolid cormorants looked 


furtively from their own pet island. 

This corner of Ireland can best be described as a labyrinth 
of mountains, rivers, islands, and loughs—all interwoven in 
tranquil, casual, fascinating confusion (so characteristic of both 
country and people); where the sea has wed the land and has 
left turbulence and storm to rest peacefully and lazily under the 
shelter of the eternal hills—here, in these 

Glens where ocean comes 
To ’scape the wild winds’ rancour. 

“Selection, in the midst of such plenty, is a bewildering 
task,” said the only painter we met in the course of our 
wanderings. Indeed, the absence of the brotherhood is a 
problem even harder to solve now than in those past times 
when Thackeray wished he were “a great prince” so that he 
might “bring a train of painters [to Glengarriff] to make, 
according to their several capabilities, a set of pictures of the 
place.” And Thackeray, be it remembered, was not an 
Irishman. 


From the rivers, lakes, and mountains of Cork and Kerry, 
to the wild, almost terrible coast scenery of Co. Clare is a 
sharp transition. A shining memory of Carragh Lake is still 
with us—a sweet-water, inconsequent, Irish lake lying under 
the shadow of the Reeks and wandering here and there without 
plan or method; at one point turning itself into a river with 
a surface of water-lilies, and again, at the end of a mile, wearying 
of its narrow limits and bursting once more into the broader 
affluence of another lake. Carragh, that happy hunting-ground 
of the angling confraternity, with its drowsy, restful hostelry, 
and its gentle, sedate beauty so reminiscent of Windermere— 
Windermere, at least, before the age of railways and excur- 
sionists. For there is in all Irish scenery a certain distinguishing 
element of wild and graceful simplicity which is very much in 
harmony with the character of the people; a certain reticence, 
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too, which brings to mind the women and children who look 
out at passers-by from the deep shadows of their doorways with 
interest and curiosity, but with manifest shyness ; so strongly 
in contrast to the good wives of my own English county, who 
bravely, with arms akimbo, stand on their doorsteps in all the 
conscious pride of many possessions—grandfathers’ clocks, 
well-stocked “kists,’ sewing-machines, four-posters, and the 
like—and where, with a skittish horse, you drive through the 
village after school hours at the peril of your life. 

The Irish peasantry in these southern counties are a shy 
and gentle people, instinct with wit peculiar to their race. 
Frequently, indeed, their wit is unconscious to themselves ; as 
when, the other day, two men sitting on a wall, chatting and 
smoking, were asked what they were doing there? “ Plaze yer 
honour we're waitin’ till ’tis toime to give up wor’rk,” was the 
ready and demure reply. It was likewise at Carragh that a 
genial lady from Ulster, a staunch member of the “ Irish Church,” 
on hearing the accent of the Saxon, politely recommended to 
our notice a forlorn-looking Protestant place of worship. “ Not,” 
she candidly added, “that I’ve been there meself; for the first 
Sunday was wet, the second too hot, the third we were called 
too late, the fourth we were told the singing was likely to be 
bad, and last week, as we learnt that there were but twelve in 
the congregation, we concluded not to add to the number.” 

These, doubtless, were ample and conclusive reasons against 
church-going from her point. of view, but as they hardly 
applied to our own case, we were carried, on a jolting jaunting- 
car, through five miles of untamed-looking country to the poor 
little town of Killorgan and found there a fine church, well 
designed and almost cathedral-like in its proportions. Order 
and cleanliness were noticeable in all its appointments. The 
great church was crowded at this mid-day Mass with a 
congregation of entirely poor people, most of whom had come 
from the surrounding scattered hamlets and farms ; the women, 
wrapt overhead (temperature 80° in the shade) in heavy 
woollen shawls, knelt on the Gospel side. The younger 
matrons wore their shawls scarf-wise so as to display the 
borders with full effect; and some of the pretty colleens had 
even achieved “ fringes,” a style quite out of character with their 
sweet simplicity. The prayers before Mass were read by the 
priest, and followed by the people in the beautiful, persuasive 
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Irish tongue—more musical, by far, than the harsh Gaelic of 
the Welsh. 

Derrynane, too, is still present with us. Derrynane, the 
home of the O’Connells—with its neighbouring wide stretch of 
yellow sand visible for miles from the steep mountain road 
which runs under the shadow of Bentee, between Sneem and 
Waterville. Derrynane Strand, on the northern shore of 
Kenmare Lough, seems to have been created with a view to 
fairy revels, but it is really the ball-room of the country folk for 
many miles around. They gather there on the summer Sunday 
evenings, and with the aid of a fiddler and a piper they spend 
a jocund time. One thing may be taken as certain—that not 
one of the assembled company has failed that day in attending 
“chapel,” as they still call their spacious churches, a misnomer 
which is traceable to the days of the English Church Establish- 
ment. At Kenmare, we heard the Irish bagpipes played by 
a blind man, a master in emotional style. They are more 
complex in construction and delicate in tone than the Scotch 
pipes, and much more capable of music, both as to melody and 
execution. Some of the old man’s strains were weirdly 
pathetic—-wails of sorrow—suddenly to be followed, in a 
manner so characteristic of the race, by a burst of merry tune 
well calculated to set twinkling the rosy feet of the colleens on 
Derrynane Strand. 

Kilkee presents another phase of Irish scenery. From the 
top of the great headlands the land dips and stretches away 
to the horizon with gentle undulations only to break the 
level of the plain. Neither forest nor woodland relieves the 
monotony, and the prospect would be bleak were it not for 
the all-prevailing sunlight and the whitewashed shanties and 
farmsteads visible at scattered distances. The land hereabouts 
produces little but poor grazing and thin, wind-swept meadow. 
But look to the west and the picture is a stirring one—the 
more so from the force of contrast. Neither Italian lake nor 
southern sea ever showed more vivid splendour of colour than 
do the waters of the Atlantic off this western coast of Ireland. 
The irregular line of towering crags which lift themselves three 
hundred feet and more above the water-line is twisted and 
riven into most fantastic forms, and the sea in its wrathful 
phrenzy has worked splendid havoc amid the stalwart rocky 
heights, leaving islands torn from the mainland, caverns under- 
mining the cliffs for hundreds of yards, and deadly reefs of 
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many-hued rocks. Through the translucent water the gardens 
beneath it reveal themselves with their beds of waving colour 
—purple, red, chroma, and grass-green. The softly-tinted 
atmosphere casts its own glamour over all, and the north- 
easterly breeze brings no hint of harshness. 

Kilkee is a primitive, simple bathing-place ; its little water- 
side bungalows of one story—lodges they are called—washed 
white, pink, blue, or yellow, lining a mile of the crescent-shaped 
bay. It is unvulgarized and unsophisticated, knowing neither 
“Grand” hotels, plate-glass windows, nor “smartness” of any 
sort. Reefs and rocks take the place of promenade and casino, 
and boating and bathing are the chief recreations, the latter 
being practised on the most débonnair and un-self-conscious 
methods. The homely but necessary towel, worn over the 
shoulders, forms part of the Kilkee costume from early morn 
to sundown; and as bathing-boxes are commonly treated as 
unnecessary luxuries, a spontaneous desire for a “swim” can 
be gratified at a moment’s notice and many times a day. 

The poor among the people—mostly boatmen, fishermen, 
and carmen—treat strangers with that same wild civility which 
is common to the peasantry of these counties. The coracles, 
or “corraghs,” in which they convey you to explore the 
cavernous wonders of their coast, are not calculated to inspire 
the uninitiated with confidence ; and when the old boatman, 
after trimming and weighting the craft to his satisfaction, pushed 
us off with the words, “And -now ye can go in the Name o’ 
God,” we were fully sensible of his valediction. For these boats 
are but skeletons, and between you and the dark, rolling waters 
there is but a brown canvass stretched over their ribs—many 
a rift in which is drawn together with what looks like whip-cord. 

Danny’s oars were little better than sticks, and our course 
was an intricate one. “Are you sure, Danny, that you can row 
us five miles without help?” “I can, yer honour, wid the 
help o’ God.” With shame I must admit that, in spite of this 
assurance, we, of little faith, passed a few anxious moments— 
quickly banished by the amazing, almost unreal, beauty of those 
courts and gardens, not made with hands, of the ocean 
kingdom. Seals were the only obvious inhabitants to imperfect 
human vision. But even they were suggestive. Gulls screamed 
and clamoured outside the caves, and cormorants sailed 
hurriedly by from Bishop’s Island. The waters thundered and 
crashed their way to the farthest recesses of the great rock- 
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chambers, the walls of which gleamed many-hued through the 
haze of the spray. 

One knows of Naples’ Blue Grotto and of the gem-like 
beauty of Capri’s waters; but the purples and greens and 
indigoes which rolled and swelled beneath us had a splendour 
quite as distinctive. To conjure up the picture of a storm on 
this relentless coast is like a terrible dream. And there is much 
to assist imagination. That cove, for example, is the “ Sailors’ 
Grave.” A few hundred yards away is Intrinsic Bay, so called 
in memory of the good ship which was dashed to pieces at 
the foot of its grey, perpendicular crags. To peer over the 
brink of the overhanging headland into the purple gloom— 
three hundred feet and more below you—of the Horse Shoe 
Cove makes the heart stand still; and of the twenty miles of 
implacable coast-line which stretches from Doonbeg to Loop- 
head, there is hardly, I suppose, a reef, a creek, or a headland 
which has not its own tragic memories of tempest and wreckage. 


S. H. DUNN. 











Jowett’s Biographical Sermons. 





To the Christian Ecclesia of Dr. Hort, a posthumous work not 
calculated to increase the writer’s solid reputation, there are 
appended a few sermons, one of which has for its purpose to 
explain the selection of men whose images appear on the 
stained windows and on the walls of Emmanuel College Chapel. 
There we find Augustinus, Anselmus; John Fisher, Thomas 
Cranmer; Origenes, Joannes Scotus Erigena; John Colet, William 
Tindale, and eight theologians of the College who are less known 
to fame. So much for the windows: on the walls are Dominicus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Hieronymus Savonarola ; 
Franciscus, Bonaventura, Joannes Duns Scotus, Willelmus 
Ockham; René Descartes, Francis Bacon, John Ray, Isaac 
Newton ; Dante Alighieri, Pico de Mirandola, Johann Reuchlin, 
Desiderius Erasmus, with eight men of the College notable for 
science or literature. It was natural that the suggester of the 
decorations should explain his choice of famous men to be 
represented ; and so we have the sermon. We may observe 
that such a collection in our day has quite as much precedent 
to back it as will make it defensible in the eyes of many 
cultured. spectators. 

Another posthumous work is Jowett’s Sermons Biographical 
and Miscellaneous. Among the subjects of discourse we find there 
John Wycliffe, Ignatius Loyola, John Bunyan and Benedict 
Spinoza, Richard Baxter, Blaise Pascal, John Wesley, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Canon Hugh Pearson, Léon Gambetta and 
Archbishop Tait, Professor Henry Smith, Professor T. H. Green. 
The circumstances of death determined the last seven subjects, 
while the first seven were matters due rather to the author’s 
free election. 

In regard to sermons, Jowett has been communicative of his 
own feelings and principles. He was struck with the hollowness 
of the ordinary sermon; said that he rarely heard one which 
did not seem equally divided between truth and falsehood ; 
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wondered whether there was a theological writer of the day who 
could be said to be morally and intellectually truthful ; and 
declared in his haste, “ Really, I never hear a sermon of which 
it is possible to conceive that the writer has a serious belief 
about things; if you could but cross-examine him he would 
perjure himself at every other sentence.” Newman’s sermons 
he judged to be over-estimated ; the first of English preachers 
he reckoned to be South, with whose works also H. W. Beecher 
professed to have saturated his own mind. How far the subjective 
element is accountable for the preference here of the orator whowas 
keen-witted, racy, sarcastic, somewhat ponderous, most elaborate 
in divisions and subdivisions, and not at all ascetic, over the 
other who was more graceful and spiritual, may be gathered 
from a perusal of Jowett’s Biography, where it abundantly 
appears that, after nibbling a little at Tractarian food, his whole 
taste for such meat was lost and turned into a strong aversion. 
He became utterly unsympathetic with Newman: he marvelled 
how able minds could busy themselves on points of ritualism. 
Again, it is want of sympathy that has made the sermon on 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, however unintentionally, very unfair. 
Jowett, whose notion of the Church was so different, was unable 
to conceive how St. Ignatius could set the Church—not Church- 
men who may be fallible and peccable to any extent—so very 
high without doing an injury to God; or again set obedience 
to religious rule so high without entailing disobedience to God. 
In both these concerns St. Ignatius is most cautious to safe- 
guard the Divine right ; he repudiates all service paid to what 
is human except in subjection to what is Divine. It would 
have required on Jowett’s part a thorough revolution of mind to 
come round to the position from which St. Ignatius had his 
outlook ; and consequently the former could only regard the 
latter as wishing “to set up his own party or Church in the 
place of God,” a notion that would have horrified the accused 
beyond all utterance. On the other hand, it must not be 
supposed that Jowett’s judgment is wholly condemnatory, and 
that very high qualities in the Saint are wholly ignored or 
denied ; for of him and his followers it is freely allowed that 
they were “men ‘of undying energy, with extraordinary practical 
talents ;” “ready to become martyrs, and at the same time men 
of the world,” none of whom ambitiously sought preferment in 
the Church; whose cry to “a sensuous and luxurious world 
was Repent ;” who sought “to purify the Roman Court of its 
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scandals,” who acted out of “no mere zeal against Protestants,” 
and “overcoming difficulties of colour and race for the love of 
Christ in Paraguay and Japan,” “lived and died unknown.” 
What then is the radical defect which Jowett fancies that he 
sees in the Jesuit Institute? “The separation of religion, 
he replies, “from morality and truth. There is no trace in any 
Jesuit author of the love of truth for its own sake.” 

The last words are a self-betrayal. The new edition of 
Sommervogel’s Lzbliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, not yet 
complete, has got to its eighth volume in large quarto. Of the 
vast extent of Jesuit literature there indicated how much had 
Jowett read? It is safe to answer, practically nothing ; and 
therefore a fuller application of that principle of truth-telling 
on which he so often insists, would have saved him from the 
utterance, “that there is no trace in any Jesuit author of the 
love of truth for its own sake.” We will not be so unfair as to 
retort the charge of disloyalty to truth ; rather we will say what 
we think palliates many of Jowett’s big blunders. 

His lot fell on a time of great confusion in the English 
Church, when average Anglicanism found itself torn between 
those who were fighting for more dogma, and those who were 
fighting for less. After a passing inclination to the High Church 
party, Jowett went over to the Rationalistic side, and became 
more and more rationalistic as he advanced in years. Perpetually 
his mind was beset with a horror of the inconsistencies, the 
devices, the compromises of those who were trying to justify 
their position as orthodox believers on the old lines. It seemed 
to him that no one was strictly honest; his soul was vexed 
within him at the seeming insincerities of those who sought by 
various ways to support views on Scripture and tradition which 
he regarded as no longer tenable in the light of modern 
criticism. It would have made him more tender towards the 
difficulties of others if he had looked within, and considered 
his own vacillations, for instance, his theory that prayer for 
temporal blessings was not proper, and the prompting which 
stirred him to write to a sick friend: “ Let me beseech you, if 
such a thing be possible in the hour of weakness, to offer up a 
prayer to God that He may spare you for a few years: more 
things are wrought by prayer than the world dreams of.” This 
is only one instance: many others might be added. Before 
attacking his fellow-clergymen in the English Church, he should 
have thought humbly that they in their turn had some suspicion 
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against himself of double dealing, first for that he signed the 
Anglican formularies, read the services, and ministered in the 
churches, while attaching a “non-natural sense,” as the phrase 
goes, to the words and rites which seemingly by his conduct he 
was approving. He refers to the difficulty of the position in his 
sermon on Stanley : 

It has been said of him and others, that a Liberal clergyman has 
no place in the Church of England, that he subscribes what he does 
not believe, that he repeats words in a sense which they did not mean. 
I think he would have admitted that Liberal clergymen are in a position 
of difficulty, and that many changes are needed in the Church of 
England before it can be adapted to them or adapted to the wants of 
the laity. ‘To the question whether a person of what are termed Liberal 
opinions, can subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Articles, I think the best 
answer is given in the striking words of the Dean of Westminster 
himself, that if subscription is strictly enforced, then, every one, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the humblest clergyman in the wildest 
part of Cumberland, must leave the Church. 


Dr. Ward’s more facetious utterance of the same sentiment 
was that where all are equally untruthful the result is an even 
balance: no one is deceived. Not inthe same strain Jowett 
praises Archbishop Tait because— 


He wrote a protest against the celebrated Tract go, in which the 
ingenious author had endeavoured to show that the Articles of the 
Church of England were capable of an almost complete reconcilement 
with what were then regarded as the doctrines of Popery. He was 
quite right in making the protest: for whatever views may be enter- 
tained respecting the limits of toleration in the English or any other 
Church, there can be no question respecting the injury done to morality 
by an attempt to undermine the obvious meaning of words. 


Jowett then has two measures for those who misconstrue 
terms, one measure for his own side, another for that of his 
opponents.!_ No wonder that the latter threw back at him his 
charge of disloyalty to truth. 


1 In another sermon Jowett recurs to the question, where he says cf Hugh Pearson: 
“ His mind was constantly engaged on religious subjects, yet not quite in the manner 
of ordinary theologians; for he was always thinking whether, in the nineteenth 
century, it was possible that there should be a reconciliation of the secular and 
religious elements, or Christianity and science ; whether the Church of England too 
might not enlarge her boarders and take in some of those who refuse to be bound by 
the Articles and Creeds, and yet desire to be servants of Christ. And sometimes, 
though it was not the permanent habit of his mind, he would ask himself whether he 
was altogether right in retaining his position in the Church, when there were so many 
commonly received statements about which he had ceased to be confident.” 
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A second count of indictment against him might have 
been made on the ground of the degree to which he 
became a rationalist. Adversaries might have said that he 
was neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring. For it would 
have been hard for him to show logically how it was honest to 
stay just where he did, instead of becoming a thorough-paced 
agnostic. Mr. Tollemache tells us that when he was speaking of 
Jowett’s increasing belief in immortality to Charles Austin, the 
latter dryly remarked, “ If I had that conviction, I could believe 
all the rest.” If Austin had treated Jowett as Jowett treated 
some others, he would have suspected him of a dishonest clinging 
to cherished remnants of belief because they were cherished. 
As to what is the more logical position, whether it is that of the 
more orthodox Anglican, or of a limited rationalist like Jowett, or 
of the rationalist who goes beyond Jowett, does not concern us at 
present, when we are only seeking to assign a general defect in 
Jowett’s estimate of character, which led him to assert against 
the Jesuit writers as a body that they did not sincerely aim at 
the truth. He was far too much inclined to assume, somewhat 
after the manner of his supposed principle, “what I don't 
know is not knowledge,” that what he thought he himself could 
not honestly hold, no one else could, and that if they professed 
to do so, there must be in them at least an unconscious 
mendacity. So he passed judgment on the Jesuits. 

Jowett’s accusation against St. Ignatius Loyola and the 
Society of Jesus is still further accounted for if we examine his 
sermon on Pascal. The biographers, Messrs. Abbot and 
Campbell, have told us of Jowett’s opinion that “overthrow of 
the Jesuits is the real title of Pascal to greatness. He raised 
the morals of the world by the Provincial Letters.” The sermon 
on Pascal enlarges this saying and summarizes its own purport 
in the words: “What Plato did for the sophists, Pascal did for 
the casuists: he made them eternally ridiculous.” 

There was a general temper in Jowett that indisposed him 
against casuistry: he came greatly to distrust all philosophic 
systems. After reading Kant he was said to have stamped 
about the ground in the quadrangle of one of the Colleges, 
assuring himself of the substantiality of the earth under his feet. 


Mr. Haweis says in his 7houghts for the Times, that there were distinct efforts of 
legislation to enable Pusey, Jowett, Stanley, and Close, to dwell together in the 
unity of faith, which he distinguishes from dogma as from a varying function not 
consistently fixable by any Protestant Church. 
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Also he read Hegel, and was not a little smitten at first by that 
bold idealist: but his maturer conviction became that logic is 
a dodge rather than either an art or a science: that metaphysics 
balefully fascinate young men, forming the one study over which 
they grow enthusiastic, and leading them into many delusions. 
Even when they were taught by his fast friend, T. H. Green, 
they did not lose their noxiousness, and he thought his colleague 
had, at least in matters philosophical, an undue ascendancy over 
the minds of his pupils. The suspicion thus entertained against 
philosophy as a whole would naturally fasten with special force 
on the department of casuistry. Mr. Tollemache furnishes a 
useful illustration of the fact : 


It may be well [he says] to offer a few examples of the propensity 
of Jowett to envelop himself in an intellectual haze and of his dislike 
to being catechized, and even to catechize himself. He objected to 
lying even in extreme cases. He told me that he had a friend of the 
highest sense of honour, who was often entrusted with important 
secrets. Questions with regard to these secrets were sometimes put 
to him, which were of such a nature that, if he refused to answer them, 
he would have revealed the secrets. In these circumstances he did 
what most of us would have done—he kept faith by lying. “I will not 
say he was wrong,” was Jowett’s remark, “but I don’t think that it was 
quite right.” On another occasion a friend put a case to him: Imagine 
that you saw a weak man running away in terror of his life, and that 
presently a strong man came up with a drawn sword and asked if you 
had seen him. Would you answer No? Jowett replied, ‘‘No doubt 
any one would in such a case; but I don’t see any use in imagining 
such cases before they arise.” 


Perhaps a variant of the reply is, “I will tell the lie and 
think of it afterwards as little as possible.” This frame of mind 
quite corresponds with what his two joint biographers say of 
his shrinking from all polemics, and of his frequent silence 
during discussion. 

Nevertheless, if a man has got practically to decide whether 
he can lawfully sign the Thirty-Nine Articles, or whether he 
can deny to have the knowledge which he has, in the face of an 
impertinent questioner, some theory is needful for the formation 
of the conscience on such points; and that theory, whatever 
name we give it, will be rightly describable as casuistic. Hence 
Jowett, besides being incorrect as to fact, is wrong in principle, 
when he glories that “Pascal has made casuists eternally 
ridiculous.” Proof by the method of ridicule, which was Pascal’s 
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method as it was later Voltaire’s, has been abused at least as 
much as casuistry has been ; in the Provincial Letters it has had 
a success, which it would not have had, were it not true that 
in many things men must always be living in the pre-scientific 
age. Jowett’s acceptance of Pascal’s letters is eminently pre- 
scientific, and what is more sad, it is the kind of acceptance 
common not merely to common readers, but also to highly 
educated persons. Jowett does not stand alone in not having 
read the authors whom Pascal professes to retail; probably no 
one in the University of Oxford claims to do more than to 
assume that scholastic casuistry has died of being ridiculous, 
and need no longer be read. It may be judged without examina- 
tion. Nevertheless, if it is to be understood or described it has 
to be read, and more than mere reading is requisite; there is 
needful besides a special training such as is given in the Catholic 
schools of theology, costing much painful attention to accuracy 
on the side of both professors and pupils. So it must be with all 
technical treatises. No one disputes that Mr. Lea read largely 
in order to write his work on Auricular Confession; yet the 
book is a mass of blunders for want of proper preparation in 
the mind of the author. It is amateurish in the worst sense. 
Moreover, even if Pascal quoted his authors rightly and inter- 
preted them scientifically, it is pre-scientific to assume that he 
has chosen them fairly so that in his letters they are made really 
to exhibit what is characteristic of Jesuit teaching on Morals. 
Science says go to the Que//en-in the spirit of the best German 
industry ; find out the sources, distinguish genuine from spurious 
fountains, and serve out finally the pure waters of research. 
Judged by this standard Jowett’s sermon on Pascal, which gives 
the key to his sermon on Ignatius of Loyola, is, as we repeat, 
quite pre-scientific, while it is quite in agreement with what the 
average man of education does say, for he is not educated on 
the subject in hand, but is willing therein to take for granted 
what he finds in Pascal, or carelessly imagines that he finds 
there. On this phenomenon Jowett’s sermon on Pascal is so 
instructive as to be worth the labour of putting it to the test. 


J. R. 
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UNDER its apparent splendour—a splendour that even now 
after two centuries, still fascinates us—the reign of Louis XIV. 
was productive of many grave social evils, that in an indirect 
manner, prepared the way for the great political and social 
upheaving of 1789. It is not, however, with these general 
aspects of the reign that we propose to deal, but with one dark 
episode that took place when the “ Roi Soleil” was in the full 
flush of his glorious manhood, the idol of France, and the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. The minute researches of a 
well-known French writer, M. Funck-Brentano, have lately 
made public certain curious histories, which give us an insight 
into the horrors that lay under the polished surface of society, 
in the seventeenth century. 

The story of the celebrated poisoner, the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers, is one of the most striking of these episodes ; it 
throws a characteristic, and not altogether pleasant light, on 
the manners, customs, and ideas of the great world of the day ; 
it exemplifies, at the same time, in a striking manner, the solid 
foundation of strong religious faith that existed among the 
magistrates, the officials, and even among the people. Moreover, 
if the unnatural crimes of Madame de Brinvilliers excite our 
repulsion, the singularly lovable character of the learned 
theologian who was selected to attend her commands our 
sympathy. Owing to his influence and ministrations, a ray 
of light and hope illumines the closing hours of her sinful 
life. 

Louis XIII. was still on the throne, and the long-wished-for 
Dauphin, who was to become Louis XIV., had not yet made 
his entrance into the world, when Marie Madeleine d’Aubray 
was born on the feast of her Patron Saint, July 22, 1630. She 
was the eldest of the five children of Antoine Dreux d’Aubray, 
“seigneur” of Offémont, a gentleman of good position and 
fortune, who, besides being councillor of state, was “lieutenant 
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civil” of the city of Paris, and exercised other important 
functions. 

She received a fair education, as far as mere learning goes; 
her writing is excellent, and her spelling superior to that of 
her contemporaries, but her religious and moral training seems 
to have been woefully neglected ; and when we read the details 
of her infancy, we wonder what sort of woman Madame 
d’Aubray must have been! By her own confession, Marie 
Madeleine was vicious and corrupt when only seven years old: 
she had evil instincts of extraordinary violence, a boundless 
pride, and, as subsequent events proved, she also possessed 
an iron will and an energy superior to that of most men. 
She seems to have been one of those natures that, according 
to circumstances, are capable of heroic virtue or of the worst 
crimes. 

When at the age of twenty-one, Mademoiselle d’Aubray 
married the Marquis de Brinvilliers, her appearance and 
manners were charming; she was fair and small, with a 
delicate, fragile figure, large blue eyes of great beauty, a 
graceful presence, and a fluent speech. Her husband, Antoine 
Gobelin de Brinvilliers,a descendant of the famous founder 
of the Gobelin manufactory of tapestry, was a spendthrift and 
a gambler; like his wife, he had a large fortune; and, like 
her, he was fond of pleasure and display. 

The first evil influence that crossed Marie Madeleine’s path 
after her marriage was that of a friend of her husband’s, Godin 
de Ste. Croix, a cavalry officer, the illegitimate scion of a good 
old southern family. He was poor and utterly worthless, but 
his handsome face and persuasive manner gained for him many 
friends. Although he believed in nothing, we are told that 
“he spoke eloquently of a God in whom he had no faith,” 
and when it suited his purpose, he could put on the appearances 
of piety as easily as he sometimes assumed the garb of a cleric, 
although he was a married man and an officer. 

Such was the dangerous adventurer who became intimate 
with the young Marquise de Brinvilliers, and who speedily 
gained complete influence over her. Ste. Croix was recklessly 
extravagant, and the Marquise supplied him with large sums 
until her own fortune became seriously impaired. At last, being 
in pressing want of money, Ste. Croix suggested that the 
inheritance of Antoine d’Aubray would be a welcome boon 
to his daughter. We know nothing of the manner in which 
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Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers received Ste. Croix’s first 
overtures on the subject; no traces of horror or of remorse 
are visible even at this early epoch of her dark history; yet 
it is difficult to believe that she can have listened calmly to 
the officer’s deliberately-formed plan of removing her father 
in order to retrieve her broken fortunes. 

When he made this proposal, Ste. Croix was unfortunately 
in possession of the means by which his diabolical project might 
be carried out with impunity. He was intimate with a Swiss 
chemist, named Glaser, and had learnt from him the art of 
concocting deadly poisons, the chief parts of which were vitriol 
and arsenic. These poisons would probably be detected in 
our days by the youngest medical student, but the physicians 
of the seventeenth century often failed to discover their traces 
in the fost mortem examinations that were made of Ste. Croix’s 
victims. 

Through Ste. Croix, Madame de Brinvilliers made the 
acquaintance of Glaser, who lived in an obscure part of Paris 
and whose humble neighbours seemed to have marvelled at 
the frequent visits of the brilliant cavalry officer and elegantly- 
dressed lady. 

A little later, to the still greater astonishment of her relations 
and friends, the Marquise, whose conduct was far from edifying, 
developed an ardent love for the sick. She began to attend 
the hospitals assiduously, and her fair face, with its large blue 
eyes, might be seen bending over the inmates of the Hotel 
Dieu, to whom she brought present of cakes, fruit, and confitures. 
Strangely enough, those who were the objects of her care, 
generally died in horrible pain, but no suspicion could attach 
itself to the lovely visitor. Who could imagine that those soft 
blue eyes, that seemed bent in pity over a dying sufferer, were 
keenly watching the effects of poison, and that these ghastly 
experiments were but the prelude of still more heinous 
crimes ! 

In June, 1666, Antoine d’Aubray left Paris for his country 
house at Offémont, near Compiegne, now the property of Count 
Pillet-Will. His health seemed failing, and he invited his 
daughter to visit him. The day after her arrival, he was seized 
with such violent pains that he insisted on returning to Paris 
to be near his physician ; Marie Madeleine accompanied him, 
and dutifully devoted all her time to nursing him. According 
to her own confession, she gave him from twenty-eight to thirty 
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doses of poison during the three months that he lingered on, 
and we can enter into Madame de Sévigneé’s horror when she 
writes to her daughter a vivid description of the young woman 
who responded to her father’s kindness and caresses by secretly 
adding to the deadly dose that was to destroy him! 

At last, in September, 1666, Antoine d’Aubray died ; certain 
symptoms about his illness had excited suspicion, his body was 
opened and examined, but no traces of poison were discovered. 

After her father’s death, Madame de Brinvilliers’ excesses 
knew no bounds, it was as though she wished to deaden the 
voice of her conscience! The violence of her temper seemed 
at times to border on insanity: in 1670, a property that 
belonged to her was put up for sale to pay her debts; she flew 
to the place and with her own hands set fire to the house! 
Her eldest brother had inherited his father’s dignities and the 
larger part of his fortune, he was married but had no children, 
and she resolved to destroy him. The assassins, whom she 
had paid to waylay and stab him, having failed to do so, she 
had recourse to poison, and, at the suggestion of Ste. Croix, 
a valet named La Chaussée entered the d’Aubray household. 
In April, 1670, both brothers and their guests became 
dangerously ill after partaking of some pies, which had been 
made by La Chaussée. The elder of the two, Antoine d’Aubray, 
lingered for some months and was nursed with apparent 
devotion by the valet who alone was allowed to come near 
him. The details of his sufferings are harrowing; at last, in 
June, 1670, he breathed his last, and his younger brother, who 
lived with him, died three months later. Again the physicians 
were suspicious, the dead man’s body was opened and traces 
of poison were discovered, but so little did the family suspect 
La Chaussée that he was given the handsome legacy bequeathed 
to him by the master whom he had killed by inches. 

From the moment when, at her instigation, both her brothers 
were slowly and cruelly done to death, Madame de Brinvilliers 
knew that her life was in the hands of a servant. She had to 
propitiate La Chaussée by gifts of money, and at the same time 
to pacify Ste. Croix, whose continual demands were accompanied 
by dark threats. He had in his possession a certain casket 
containing over thirty compromising letters written to him by 
the Marquise, together with a number of vials full of poison. 
Madame de Brinvilliers, realizing the importance of the letters 
and alarmed at Ste. Croix’ threatening attitude, swore she 
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would stab him if he refused to give up the casket, whereupon 
her lover made her swallow a dose of arsenic. She, however, 
saved herself by absorbing quantities of hot milk. With the 
curious instinct that so often makes criminals betray themselves, 
she often talked of poisons, and sometimes would jokingly show 
her servants a small box, which, she added, contained all that 
she needed to revenge herself on her enemies. These moments 
of impulsive confidence were generally followed by an attempt 
to destroy those to whom she had betrayed her secrets. A 
Mdlle. de Villeray, who died mysteriously in 1673, was probably 
her victim after having been her confidant, and a similar fate 
threatened her children’s tutor, a young student of theology 
named Briancourt. He was evidently a timid and _ well- 
disposed man, ill-fitted enough to play a part in the tragedies 
that were going on around him. It pleased the Marquise to 
make him her favourite and her confidant, but these marks of 
preference nearly drove the unfortunate tutor out of his mind. 
He swore that if his terrible mistress would allow him to leave 
her service, he would never breathe a word that could injure 
her, but Madame de Brinvilliers refused to let him go, and con- 
tinued to pour into his unwilling ear her plans for destroying her 
brother’s widow, and also her own sister whose remonstrances 
provoked her anger. At last, Briancourt’s indignation got the 
better of his cowardice, and he reproached the Marquise with 
her wickedness, adding—this classical reminiscence came aptly 
from the lips of a pedagogue—that he could not remember, 
even in ancient times, an instance of wickedness such as hers. 
The unfortunate tutor soon repented of his frankness; at 
Madame de Brinvilliers’ suggestion, Ste. Croix attempted to 
stab him, and this having failed, an unknown assassin shot at 
him in the street. Thoroughly alarmed, Briancourt swallowed 
large quantities of antidotes, fearing that his employer might 
have recourse to her usual mode of suppressing her enemies, 
and in this respect he was imitated by the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers, an unprincipled spendthrift, but mortally afraid 
of his terrible wife. He does not seem to have been fully 
aware of her iniquities, but he had a very clear perception that 
his life was not safe in her company. From all accounts, the 
family dinner at the Hotel de Brinvilliers was anything but a 
convivial gathering; Briancourt came to table after having 
fortified himself with powerful anti-poisonous drugs; the 
Marquis was attended by a confidential servant, who had orders 
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to wash out his glass every time it was used! These precautions 
were not superfluous, for Madame de Brinvilliers endeavoured 
more than once to poison her inoffensive if contemptible 
husband. According to M. Funck-Brentano, she was seized 
with remorse after having done so and carefully nursed and 
cured him. Madame de Sevigné, her contemporary, relates 
with her usual liveliness that the unfortunate man was thus 
several times ewpotsonné and désemporsonné, a treatment that 
effectually impaired his health for the rest of his life. 

At last, Briancourt could stand it no longer; he made his 
escape and retired to Aubervilliers, near Paris, where he gave 
lessons in a college directed by Oratorians, and only a few 
months later, an event occurred that was eventually to lead to 
the discovery of Madame de Brinvilliers’ long list of iniquities. 
On July 30th, 1672, Ste. Croix died suddenly in Paris, and all 
that belonged to him, including the famous casket, was seized 
to pay his debts. With the casket was found a letter, in which 
he begged that the box might, in case of his death, be returned 
unopened to the Marquise de Brinvilliers, but the very earnest- 
ness of the letter, and probably also the surroundings of the 
dead man, excited the suspicions of the police-officer. When 
in frantic excitement the Marquise appeared on the scene, 
vowing that she would sacrifice “all that she possessed in the 
world” for the sake of the casket, these suspicions were 
strengthened, and, convinced that he was on the track of some 
dark mystery, the man placed the box in the hands of the 
authorities. It was opened, and the drugs it contained were given 
to different animals, all of whom died. About the same time, 
as though to make the chain of evidence complete, the valet, 
La Chaussée, whose connection with Ste. Croix had been 
discovered, was arrested, and Madame d’Aubray, Marie 
Madeleine de Brinvilliers’ sister-in-law, hastened to Paris and 
publicly accused the Marquise and La Chaussée of having 
poisoned her husband and his brother. 

Terror-stricken, the Marquise, accompanied only by a maid- 
servant, fled to London and La Chaussée was brought to trial. 
He began by denying the charges brought forward against him, 
but he finally made a full confession, not only of his own 
crimes, but of those of the wretched woman who had been his 
evil genius. He was executed in March, 1673. 

Madame de Brinvilliers spent several months in London, 
but on hearing that Louis XIV. was negotiating with Charles II. 
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to bring about her arrest on English soil, she fled to the 
Netherlands, and after many wanderings, she was _ finally 
arrested at Liege, on the 25th of March, 1676. Her papers 
were seized, and among them was found a complete confession, 
written by herself, of the iniquities of her whole life. Only 
one of her historians, M. Armand Fouquier, in the Causes 
Célébres, has ventured to publish this scandalous document, 
and he has done so in Latin instead of in the original French. 

During her journey from Liege to Paris, the prisoner, 
finding herself at bay, attempted three times to commit suicide; 
she also endeavoured to bribe her guards, promising them large 
sums of money if they would kill their officer and steal her 
papers. 

On the 26th of April she arrived in Paris and was imprisoned 
at the Conciergerie ; only three days afterwards her trial began 
before the Grande Chambre, of which M. de Lamoignon was 
President. 

The trial lasted from April 29th to July 16th. Madame 
de Brinvilliers showed extraordinary energy, but the evidence 
brought forward against her was overwhelming. It consisted 
of the letters and drugs found in the casket, of the testimony 
of La Chaussée, and of the terrible confession discovered in her 
possession at Liege. The worthy magistrates seem, however, 
to have hesitated before using this last document as evidence, 
and they only did so after consulting the doctors of Sorbonne, 
who declared that it could not be looked upon in the light 
of a sacramental confession and might therefore be made use 
of. The prisoner’s system of defence consisted in denying 
everything ; she declared that the casket-letters were forgeries, 
that La Chaussée had perjured himself, and that the paper 
found at Li¢ge had been written when her mind was unhinged 
and contained a tissue of inventions. On the 13th of July,a 
witness appeared whose evidence caused considerable sensation ; 
Briancourt, the family tutor, was cross-examined during thirteen 
hours in presence of the Marquise, and his account of what 
he heard and saw during his memorable stay at the Hotel de 
Brinvilliers horrified the magistrates, accustomed though they 
must have been to tales of crime. The unfortunate professor 
himself was overcome by shame as he related the fearful secrets 
of which he had been the trembling and unwilling recipient ; 
only the prisoner remained cool and collected, and treated the 
tutor with inexpressible disdain. Her audacity fairly astonished 
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the magistrates: “She frightens us,” owns Lamoignon. At 
the end of his long story, Briancourt burst into tears and 
pathetically reminded the Marquise how often he had endea- 
voured to induce her to change her ways; she looked at him 
contemptuously: “You cannot have much pride,” she said, 
“or you would not shed tears in presence of these gentlemen,” 
pointing to the magistrates. 

In spite of the able speech of her counsel, Maitre Nivelle, 
no doubt remained as to the prisoner’s guilt, but her unbending 
pride and her stubborn denial of the charges brought against 
her seem to have really distressed her judges. Guillaume de 
Lamoignon, the President of the tribunal, was an upright and 
able man, whose spotless reputation and undoubted talent have 
made his name celebrated. He fulfilled his duties, not only 
with an earnest wish to meet the claims of justice, but also with 
a certain human sympathy ; thus he spent, we are told, half an 
hour in exhorting Madame de Brinvilliers to confess and to 
repent, and his words moved the judges to tears. Only the 
Marquise remained cold and hard; she held her head high and 
there was an ominous glitter in her blue eyes. 

Besides their sincere interest in the spiritual welfare of their 
terrible prisoner, the judges were anxious to discover what 
poisons she had employed, what antidotes might be used, and 
whether she had any accomplices; her stubbornness seems to 
have exercised them sorely. They hesitated whether they were 
in presence of a single instance ef homicidal mania or of a secret 
association, such as really existed a few years later, and in which 
Madame de Montespan was gravely implicated, and, unless the 
prisoner consented to speak, their doubts on these matters could 
not be set at rest. 

At this juncture a new and most sympathetic personage 
appears on the scene. President Lamoignon had a sister, a 
Carmelite nun, who, in the peaceful atmosphere of her convent 
cell, seems to have prayed ardently for the wretched woman, on 
whom her brother was about to pass sentence. It was she who 
sent word to the President that a noted theologian and Docteur 
en Sorbonne, Edme Pirot, might possibly obtain from the 
prisoner a true confession of her guilt and, at the same time, 
lead her to repentance. 

Edme Pirot was born at Auxerre in 1631. He was, although 
still a young man, celebrated as a controversialist and theo- 
logian, and many years later he was to play a prominent part 
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in the discussions between Fénelon and Bossuet on the subject 
of grace. In his dealings with Madame de Brinvilliers, he 
appears to us in the light of an apostle: large-hearted, patient, 
and indulgent. He was naturally so sensitive that the mere 
sight of blood made him faint, and it was with some trepidation 
that he consented to attend the fiend in human shape, whose 
unnatural crimes were, as Madame de Sevigné tells us, a subject 
of universal attention and horror. 

It was at the Conciergerie, on the 15th of July, that Edme 
Pirot made his penitent’s acquaintance ; in his minute account 
of her last moments, he relates how he was ushered into a large 
room, where between three jailors, stood the small, slight figure 
of a blue-eyed lady, who received him with calm, well-bred 
politeness, From the first the priest’s gentleness seems to have 
favourably impressed the prisoner, and, after telling him that her 
death was certain, she began to ask whether some sins were not 
too grievous to be forgiven. The theologian immediately found 
himself in his element, and he developed the doctrine of forgive- 
ness of sin with an earnestness, clearness, and eloquence that 
evidently impressed his listener. She then went on to question 
him on different points, and it is pitiable to notice how this 
Catholic daughter of Catholic parents, born and bred among the 
surroundings of religion, had grown up in ignorance of all that 
concerned the faith she nominally professed. 

The priest’s clear and intelligent explanations, and still 
more, his patience, kindness, and evident interest in her spiritual 
welfare, ended by moving the prisoner’s hardened soul. 

Madame de Brinvilliers expressed a wish to confess the sins 
of her whole life ; as she proceeded with the long and gruesome 
tale, her heart softened and tears poured down her cheeks. 
“ Monsieur,” she said, “I believe now that God can pardon all 
kinds of sin; all my hope is that He will exercise that power 
in favour of one as guilty as I am.” Before she had finished 
her confession she was informed that the sentence of death, 
which she expected, had been passed. She received the news 
with calmness, observing that for the sake of her soul it was 
well that she should die by the hand of the executioner: 
“Where should I be now, had I died before this time?” she 
added. Then she asked Monsieur Pirot to make her apologies 
to the President for her obstinacy in denying what she knew to 
be true. She dined with her jailors, who seemed much attached 
to her and who wept when she alluded to her death. At the 
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end of the meal she turned to her confessor: ‘ Monsieur,” she 
said, “to-morrow is a day of abstinence, and though it will be a 
day of great fatigue for me [she was to be tortured and then 
beheaded], I do not intend to eat any meat.” Pirot assured her 
that she might do so without scruple, and he owns that he was 
“terrified ” when he heard her calm request that a strong cup of 
broth might be brought to her before midnight to strengthen 
her for the next day’s ordeal. 

That same day she wrote to her husband to beg his pardon 
and commend their children to his care, adding that she had 
always loved him, a statement which it is hard to reconcile with 
her attempts to poison him! Then she continued her confession, 
sometimes weeping bitterly, at other times giving way to curious 
outbreaks of her former self. It was impossible that a creature 
so thoroughly perverse should become a saint in the space of 
twenty-four hours; and it was, alas! but human and _ natural 
that, together with the feelings of sincere contrition that her 
confessor had awakened in her soul, should mingle other 
thoughts and feelings that recalled her evil past. Thus, she 
suddenly exclaimed that she did not regret having met Ste. 
Croix, though he had been the cause of her ruin! Monsieur 
Pirot, a wise and holy man, was not discouraged by these 
startling admissions that betrayed the conflict going on within, 
but his sensitive heart was deeply moved at the thought of the 
coming torture. He owns that he found it difficult that evening 
to recite his Breviary, and that-he spent the night in prayer 
for the unhappy soul, “ whose salvation had become as dear to 
him as his own.” 

Madame de Brinvilliers, unlike her confessor, slept soundly, 
and when next morning the good priest visited her, she calmly 
asked him different questions on the subject of Hell and 
Purgatory. While Monsieur Pirot said Mass in the prison 
chapel, she was summoned to hear her sentence. It condemned 
her first to endure the torture by water, then to be taken to 
the Place de Gréve, and beheaded; her body was to be 
burnt by the executioner and the ashes scattered to the winds. 
She afterwards owned to her confessor that what shocked 
her most in the sentence was the fact of being taken to the 
scaffold in a common cart ! 

The ordeal by water was most severe ; it consisted in forcing 
down the patient’s throat large quantities of water that caused 
intolerable pain. The Marquise entered the torture chamber 
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with an unmoved countenance. Observing the buckets that 
stood ready, she coolly remarked: “You surely mean to drown 
me ; small as I am, you cannot intend to make me swallow 
all that water.” She then, in a clear and firm voice, went on 
to state that she knew that the object of the torture was to 
draw from her a full confession. This, she was now ready 
to make; “not,” she proudly added, “that I hope thereby to 
escape the torture to which I have been condemned.” She 
declared that Ste. Croix and his servantg had been her only 
accomplices, that the poisons were made chiefly of arsenic and 
vitriol, and that the only antidote she knew of was hot milk. 
Alluding to Edme Pirot, she added: “If some weeks ago, 
I had known the person whom you sent to me yesterday, you 
should have heard long ago all that I tell you now.” 

We cannot help wondering how, after this clear statement, 
which was perfectly truthful, the magistrates persisted in 
applying the torture. They did so, however, to Monsieur 
Pirot’s intense distress; he spent the time, he tells us, “in 
a state of extraordinary anxiety,” an anxiety that was justified, 
for when he saw his penitent again he found that the work 
of the last twenty-four hours had been undone! 

The Marquise was lying on a mattress before a lighted 
fire, no longer, like her great namesake, a penitent Magdalen, 
but, says Pirot, with “her face on fire and her eyes glaring.” 
Her passionate, revengeful nature had been roused to exaspera- 
tion by the cruel physical pain; she was full of fury against 
Briancourt, whom she accused of perjury; and against 
Desgrez, who had arrested her at Liege, and whom she charged 
with robbery ; not a trace remained of the contrite spirit that 
only a few hours ago had rejoiced the heart of her confessor. 

According to custom on days when an execution was to 
take place, the Blessed Sacrament was exposed in the chapel 
of the prison, and thither the prisoner was led, accompanied 
by the good priest, whose prayers were more earnest than 
ever for the wretched woman, half maddened by pain. When 
she entered the chapel, the jailor, who seems to have been 
attached to her, knelt down and kissed her hands; a 
softer expressfon passed over her countenance and she asked 
him to pray for her. “Madame,” replied the man, “I will do 
so with all my heart.” Nevertheless, her confessor knew that 
she was far from the resigned and contrite frame of mind to 
which he had brought her before the torture ; she spoke bitterly 
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of the humiliating circumstances that were to accompany her 
execution, and seemed especially irate at the thought of her 
body being burned by the executioner. “Madame,” replied 
the good priest, “if your soul is ina state of grace, your body 
will one day rise gloriously from its ashes.” Thus, gently and 
prudently, he strove to regain his lost influence, and, to his 
relief, his penitent’s features gradually became calmer, her voice 
softened, and she again expressed her sorrow for her sins. But 
the anxious strain had been too much for the warm-hearted 
and sensitive Docteur en Sorbonne, who at last burst into tears. 
The Marquise seemed surprised. “Monsieur,” she said, “my 
misery must be indeed great if it draws tears from you, or is 
it that you take such interest in my fate?” She then owned 
that the accusations she had brought forward against Brian- 
court and Desgrez were calumnies, and that she was willing 
to retract them in presence of the magistrates. 

The afternoon was now far advanced, and we may picture 
to ourselves the rays of the setting sun playing round the altar, 
where the Blessed Sacrament stood in Its golden monstrance, 
and before which the prisoner and her confessor knelt for 
a last prayer before starting for the Place de Gréve. It was 
about six o'clock, says Monsieur Pirot, when the mournful 
procession set forth; the Marquise was dressed in the rough 
white dress and hood, worn by those who were condemned to 
death, her feet were bare, in one hand she held a crucifix, in 
the other a lighted taper. Outside the chapel she met a group 
of gay Court ladies, who had assembled to look at her; their 
heartless inquisitiveness wounded her pride, and turning to her 
confessor, she said in a loud voice: “ Monsieur, theirs is indeed 
a strange curiosity.” 

She was lifted into a small, low cart, where, with some 
difficulty, Monsieur Pirot and the two executioners found room. 
The streets, the windows, the balconies, even the house-tops 
were filled with people; Madame de Sevigné, who went to 
see the execution with the same heartless good humour that 
she brought to a /é/e or to a play, tells us that she never saw 
such a multitude, it was the event of the day. As the cart 
proceeded slowly towards Notre Dame, where the prisoner was 
to perform her amende honorable, the cries and exclamations 
of the spectators fell upon her ear. Some of those present 
heaped insults and curses on the poisoner and parricide, others 
invoked God’s blessing on her soul. Once or twice, there passed 
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over Madame de Brinvilliers’ still lovely face those terrible 
twitchings and contortions, which, remarks Monsieur Pirot, 
always betrayed her inward struggles. “ Her brows frowned,” 
he says, “her eyes glared, and her whole countenance seemed 
convulsed.” 

At Notre Dame, she knelt down before the porch, acknow- 
ledged her crimes and begged God’s pardon, then the procession 
went slowly on to the Place de Gréve, which extended, at that 
period, in front of the old Hétel de Ville to the water’s edge. 
Its name recalled many gruesome memories ; here the Huguenot 
chiefs, Briquemont and Cavaignac, were hung by Catherine de 
Medicis, in 1752; here Ravaillac, who killed Henry IV., was 
executed in 1610. And after Madame de Brinvilliers, other 
famous criminals: la Voisin, like herself, a poisoner ; Cartouche 
the robber chief ; Damiens the regicide were executed on the 
same spot. 

With unspeakable relief, Monsieur Pirot noticed that after 
her station at Notre Dame, the prisoner’s countenance had 
become calm and her words soft and gentle; in the shadow of 
the venerable basilica, peace seems to have fallen on her tempest- 
tossed soul. On reaching the foot of the scaffold, she turned 
to him with a grateful look. “Monsieur,” she said, “we do 
not part here. You promised not to leave me till my head 
was cut off. I hope you will keep your word.” Then, noticing 
the priest’s evident emotion, she added, with gentle deference: 
“You do not, I trust, regret the hours that you spent upon me ; 
I am sorry that, at certain times, I gave you so little satisfaction. 
I beg your pardon, and I request you to say a De profundts for 
me at the moment of my death to-day and a Mass to-morrow 
morning. Remember me, Monsieur, and pray for me.” 

The good theologian was so much overcome that he owns 
he could hardly answer these “civilities;” all he managed to 
say was: “Yes, Madame, I will do what you wish,” but his 
emotion contrasted strangely with his penitent’s self-command 
and with her care to say the right thing to the right person. 
Thus, turning to Desgrez whom she had slandered, she begged 
his pardon and asked him to have Mass said for her. After 
ascending the scaffold, she knelt down with her face turned 
towards the river that lay smooth and sparkling in the evening 
light ; with the same gracious gentleness, she submitted to the 
lengthy preparations that lasted half an hour, allowed the 
executioner to cut off her hair and the top of her dress and 
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to bind her hands. “She showed herself,” says Monsieur 
Pirot, “gentle, brave and forgetful of self” When these 
preliminaries were at last over, the priest began to sing the 
Salve Regina, and the hymn was taken up by the vast multitude 
that surrounded the scaffold. The consoling and hopeful words 
floated on the soft evening air, across the river, above the eager 
and anxious crowd, up, let us believe, to the throne of Him 
who came down to earth for the sake of sinners. When the 
last note had died away, Monsieur Pirot informed his penitent 
that he was about to give her a last absolution; she raised 
her head, and her blue eyes were full of faith and trust. 
“ Never,” wrote her confessor, “did I see anything like the 
expression of her eyes and of her whole countenance; it 
expressed sorrow, contrition, and hope.” 

A moment later, a dull thud informed those present that all 
was over; with a single blow the executioner had struck off 
her head. 

Curiously characteristic is the sequel. Turning to Monsieur 
Pirot, the executioner, whose name was Guillaume, observed 
with professional pride: “Is not that a fine blow?”—wx beau 
coup. Then he added: “On these occasions I always commend 
myself to God, who so far has always assisted me. For the 
last five or six days this lady has been on my mind; I shall 
now have six Masses said for her.” After which, adds the 
priest, he drank off a glass of wine. 

The poisoner’s body was burnt and her ashes scattered to 
the winds, but the people who a few days before would 
have torn her to pieces, remained under the impression of 
the last glorified look of her once beautiful face. Madame 
de Sévigné, writing to her daughter, expresses this mingled 
feeling of pity and admiration for one who had made a brave 
and Christian end; but Madame de Grignan was evidently 
of opinion that no amount of repentance would efface crimes 
so heinous, and her mother thus answers her remarks to that 
effect: “I think you are right about the Brinvilliers. It is 
impossible that she can be in Paradise, her wicked soul must be 
separated from others.” After making due allowance for the 
natural horror excited by Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers’ 
iniquitics, we prefer as regards the eternal future of her “ wicked 
soul” to adopt good Monsieur Pirot’s hopeful view rather than 
Madame de Grignan’s distinctly untheological theory. 

In one of the galleries of the Louvre, among drawings 
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belonging to the French school of painters, is a striking 
sketch which was taken of the Marquise on her way to execution 
by the famous painter Lebrun, an eye-witness of the scene. 
She is lying back in the cart, with the rough dress and hood 
which she wore on the day of her death, in one hand she holds 
a crucifix. Her wide-opened, up-turned eyes and parted lips 
have a wild and distressed expression, which would lead us 
to believe that the sketch was taken before the station at 
Notre Dame, where her countenance assumed an expression of 
calmness that remained to the end. To her left, eagerly bending 
towards the wretched woman, is the earnest and ascetic profile 
of her companion, kind-hearted Monsieur Pirot. 

In after-years, Edme Pirot played a conspicuous part in the 
theological discussions that ended in the condemnation of 
Fénélon’s book on the J/arims of Saints. We venture to 
believe, however, that whatever may have been the subsequent 
experiences of the learned and charitable Docteur en Sorbonne, 
none impressed him so deeply as his twenty-four hours’ 
attendance on the poisoner and parricide, Marie Madeleine de 


Brinvilliers. 
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A New Book on St. Peter's. 
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“ST. PETER in Rome” is not altogether an attractive title. It is 
suggestive of a controversy long worn threadbare, and now 
happily set at rest to the satisfaction of all men of any reading 
or intelligence. “For the archeologist,” writes the most 
eminent living student of Roman antiquities, not himself a 
Catholic, “the presence and execution of SS. Peter and Paul in 
Rome are facts established beyond a shadow of doubt by purely 
monumental evidence.”? And in like sense speak such impartial 
adversaries as Harnack and Bishop Lightfoot, Gieseler and 
W.M. Ramsay. One is glad, therefore, to discover upon nearer 
acquaintance that the scope of Father Barnes’s book on Sz. Peter 
in Rome is more accurately described by its alternative title: 
the Zomb on the Vatican Hill. It is the dead rather than the 
living St. Peter which forms the subject of the author’s researches. 
His book is concerned with the history of the basilica, and not 
so much with the history of the Apostle, therein agreeing with 
the sumptuous work of the French Dominican, Father Mortier, 
which, curiously enough, has appeared almost at the same 
moment, with a closely analogous title. The latter book, 
however, is an wuvre de vulgarisation in which the principal 
vaison ad étre of the letter-press seems to be to illustrate the 
pictures. It may be searched in vain for any fact which adds 
to the sum of antiquarian knowledge, and though the author 
seems generally to have studied the best authorities, it need not 
further concern us here. 

This last reproach of want of originality can certainly not 
be levelled at Father Barnes’s volume. When one first comes to 
realize the very important character of the discoveries, or, as we 


1 St. Peter in Rome, and his Tomb on the Vatican Hill, By Arthur Stapylton 
Barnes, M.A., University College, Oxford. London: Sonnenschein, 1900. 

St. Pierre de Rome, Histoire de la Basiligue Vaticane, et du culte du Tombeau de 
St. Pierre. Parle R. P. D. A. Mortier, O.P. Mame Tours, 1900. 

2 Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 123. Cf. the authorities quoted by 
Father Grisar, S.J., Geschichte Roms und der Papste, i. p. 234. 
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must for the present say, the hypotheses, for which he asks 
a hearing, one is tempted to wonder whether it is quite in 
accordance with the doctrine of probabilities that it should 
fall to the lot of any stranger, during the year or so of his 
theological studies in Rome, to find the key to so many 
problems, which have exercised the minds of the most eminent 
scholars for centuries. It may be confessed then frankly at the 
outset, that after a very careful examination of the evidence 
upon which the conclusions of this book are based, it appears 
to the present writer that Father Barnes has worked rather 
too fast. He seems to have been too easily satisfied that 
previous investigators have been all at sea. The book is a 
really important contribution to archeology. The author’s bold 
departures from the beaten track of his predecessors are for 
the most part interesting and suggestive. It would even be 
unfair, I think, to describe any one of them as palpably wrong. 
None the less, the acceptance which his views may win at a first 
reading, does not seem to me to be quite borne out by subse- 
quent investigation. It is a book of brilliant hypotheses, but of 
hypotheses which are as yet far from being satisfactorily verified. 

Perhaps the best way of discussing Father Barnes’s work, 
within the necessarily narrow limits of a magazine article, will 
be to deal separately with a few of the more novel and 
important conclusions at which he has arrived. We will take 
these four in order: (I.) his theory of the double translation 
of the bodies of the Apostles to the Platonia ; (11.) the manner 
of construction of St. Peter’s tomb, and the original means of 
access to it; (III.) the explanation given of the use of the 
grating placed by Innocent III. in front of the Confession ; and 
(1v.) the question of the cruciform shape of old St. Peter’s. 


I.—THE DOUBLE TRANSLATION. 

Of all the questions which arise in connection with the relics 

of the two great Apostles, there is none more baffling than that 
of the transference of the remains of both of them, at some 
undefined epoch before the time of Constantine, to the place 
known as ad Catacumbas, three miles out of Rome, on the 
Appian Way. The fact of their presence there, at some period 
or other, seems to be as certain as any such fact can well be. 
It is mentioned first of all in the Philocalian Calendar (¢. AD 354), 
the entry in which being compared with another entry in the 
Berne Manuscript of the so-called Martyrologium of St. Jerome, 
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points back to a primitive record of the early years of the 
fourth century in some such form as this: 


III. Kal. Julias. 

Rome Via Aurelia SS. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli—Petri in 
Vaticano, Pauli vero in Via Ostiensi, utriusque in Catacumbis, passi 
sub Nerone, Basso et ‘lusco consulibus. 

Which may be thus translated : 

The twenty-ninth of June. 

At Rome on the Aurelian Way, the commemoration of the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul—Peter on the Vatican Hill, Paul on the 
Ostian Way, both at the Catacombs. ‘They suffered under Nero. The 
consulate that of Bassus and Tuscus. 

This must mean—it would be impossible to enter into detailed 
explanations—that three festivals of the Apostles were kept in 
Rome on June the 29th. One at the basilica on the Vatican 
by the Aurelian Way, another on the Ostian Way, where the 
Church of St. Paul now stands, a third on the Appian Way, ad 
Catacumbas, in commemoration of a translation of the Apostles 
to that spot, which took place in the year 258, in the consulship 
of Bassus and Tuscus. In close agreement with this tradition 
we have two early entries in the Lzber Pontificalis referring 
to the presence of the bodies of the Apostles ad Catacumbas, 
we have an inscription of Pope Damasus (c. 375) which was set 
up in the spot itself. 

Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes ; 
Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris, &c., 
and we have a hymn of St. Ambrose written for the festival of 
the Apostles, insisting on the fact that on three different roads 
the feast of the Apostles was kept 
Tantz per urbis ambitum 
Stipata tendunt agmina, 
Trinis celebratur vizs 
Festum sanctorum martyrum. 

Besides these, we have at a later period an explicit state- 
ment in a letter of Pope Gregory the Great! to the Empress 
Constantina (A.D. 594), we have the so-called Acts of SS. Peter 
and Paul, late in date in their existing form but depending 
probably on earlier materials, and we have the narratives of 
pilgrims in the first part of the middle ages, who bear witness 
to the fact that the memory of the presence of the Apostles 


! Edit. Ewald-Hartmann, vol. i. p. 265 
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ad Catacumbas,on which spot had subsequently been erected the 
basilica! of St. Sebastian, was still piously cherished. 

The fact therefore that the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul 
were translated to the Appian Way is practically undisputed, 
but the problem is to determine at what date this event took 
place. 

It would be impossible to sketch even in outline the various 
theories that have been propounded. The statements of 
St. Gregory and the apocryphal Acts, asserting that the 
removal took :place immediately after the martyrdom, seem at 
first sight in flagrant contradiction with the records preserved 
in the Liber Pontificalis and in the Philocalian Calendar, which 
speak explicitly of the middle of the third century. The result 
is that some writers, like Mgr. de Waal for instance, are in 
favour of a single translation to the Via Appia following 
immediately upon the martyrdom, while others, like the Abbe 
Duchesne, though equally favouring a single translation, would 
assign its date to the third century after Christ. A third, 
still larger school, of which De Rossi and Armellini were 
formerly the most distinguished representatives, pronounce for 
a two-fold transference of the remains ad Catacumbas, the one in 
the first century, the other nearly two hundred years afterwards. 
But as to the date and manner of the second translation, there 
is again a wide divergence of opinion. We are confronted by 
the serious difficulty, that while the most reliable item of the 
evidence, the entry in the Martyrologium and the calendar, 
points to a translation fo the Catacombs in 258, the Lzder 
Pontificalis expressly refers the return of the bodies of the 
Apostles from the Catacombs to the place of their martyrdom to 
a date not later, but seven years earlier than this, viz., the time 
of Pope Cornelius (251-252). It seems, at first sight, hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile the contradiction. 

And here it is that Father Barnes steps in with a new and 
very plausible explanation. Some time ago Mgr. de Waal, in 
defending his own theory of a single translation to the Via 
Appia immediately after the martyrdom, suggested that the 
entry in the Leber Pontificalis under Cornelius had fallen out 
of its proper place, and really belongs to another Pope.? He 


1 Ttinerarium Salisburgense (Sec. vii.), Edit. De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, vol. i. 
p. 180. 
? See De Waal, Die Afostelgruft ad Catacumbas, p. 16. The first hint really comes 
from Duchesne, who points out that the details about Lucina and the removal of the 
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naturally looked backwards and pitched upon St. Linus, the 
successor of St. Peter, as the prime agent in bringing about 
the restoration of the remains to their permanent homes at 
the Vatican and in the Via Ostiensis respectively. Father 
Barnes, believing in a double translation, considers that the 
place of the entry which describes the taking back of the bodies 
from the Via Appia, must be looked for later than 258. In the 
notice of Pope Marcellus, 307-308, he finds a clue which would 
account very naturally for some confusion with Cornelius, and 
for the transference to the one of entries belonging to the other. 
Not only is there more than one element of resemblance in the 
lives of these two Popes, but more particularly we find in each 
the mention of a Blessed Lucina, who buried the Pope after his 
death upon her own property. It is a coincidence, moreover, 
that in the apocryphal Acts of SS. Peter and Paul, a certain 
Marcellus is represented as taking the most conspicuous part in 
the burial of St. Peter. No one who knows anything of the 
way in which such legends grew up in early ages, will be inclined 
to blame Father Barnes for allowing a period of nearly fifty 
years for this second sojourn of the remains of the Apostles at 
the Catacombs, and for assigning their final restoration to their 
original resting-places with some little confidence to the time 
of Pope Marcellus. 

But even here, in discussing the archeological evidence 
concerning the oratory or crypt of the “Platonia,” Father 
Barnes does not seem to face the difficulties quite fairly. This 
Platonia is a semicircular chamber sunk partly below the level 
of the ground, which is supposed to have been the spot ad 
Catacumbas where the Apostles were interred on the Appian 
Way. After the restoration of peace to the Church, the Basilica 
of St. Sebastian was constructed on this same spot, and to this 
larger church the Platonia, on which it abutted, formed a kind 
of annexe or supplementary crypt. Father Barnes holds, 
following in this the lead of Mgr. Lugari, that in a vestibule 
to this Platonia, which, we are assured, plainly dates from the 
first century after Christ, the Apostles were originally interred 
after their martyrdom, but that when in the alarm of the 


Apostles’ bodies belong to a separate document. See Zz. Pont. i. pp. 151 and civ. 
I note that Pére Mortier also explains the difficulty by supposing that the entry under 
Cornelius is misplaced. He, however, is content to refer it to Pope Dionysius in 
A.D. 260, of whom the phrase is used cemeteria constituit, (St. Pierre de Rome, 
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Valentinian persecution of 258 the sacred remains were brought 
here a second time to be hidden away, the bodies were laid in 
the large double tomb which occupies the centre of the Platonia 
itself. This is all quite intelligible and arguable, but Father 
Barnes, I submit, ought not to neglect to tell his readers that 
these archeological conclusions are very much contested. 
Father Barnes says: ‘‘We know that this chamber (the 
Platonia) was used in A.D. 258 for the reception of the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, when the outlawry of the existing 
cemeteries had made their removal to some place of safety an 
imperative necessity.” No doubt, Mgr. Lugari thinks that he 
knows this, but Mgr. de Waal, who has been entrusted with the 
direction of all the excavations carried on of recent years in the 
Platonia, is convinced that he knows the exact contrary. And 
with him Father Grisar seems to be in entire agreement. No 
one can complain of Father Barnes for preferring his own 
opinion and that of Mgr. Lugari to either of these authorities, 
if the evidence seems to him to require it, but the strange thing 
is that the reader is left (of course unintentionally) under the 
impression that Father Barnes is summarizing Mgr. de Waal’s 
conclusions.! The disagreement is so entire, that only parallel 
columns can do justice to it. I will not venture to translate, 
but as Italian is more generally known than German, I will 
take Father Grisar’s convenient summary of Mgr. de Waal’s 
published results, adding in a footnote the references to 
Mgr. de Waal’s own volume. 


FATHER GRISAR FATHER BARNES’S 
IN THE Civilia Cattolica. St. Peter in Rome. 
L'intero edifizio [the Platonia] Every authority is agreed (!) that 


non offre, né nella costruzione, they [the decorations of the tombs 
né nella decorazione, parte alcuna of the Platonia] apparently belong 
anteriore al iv. secolo....In_ to the very beginning of the third 
genere tutto l’edifizio tanto nelle century (if not the end of the 
sue mura quanto nei suoi orna- second), and that therefore they 
menti accenna alla fine del iv. 0 al cannot possibly have been placed 
principio del v. secolo. Esso fu there at a later date than a.p. 258, 
eretto (cid risulta dalla costruz- asthe hypothesis of MM. Duchesne 
ione) quando la basilica di san and Marucchi would require.” 


' See pp. 135, 153, 113, &c. ‘* For this purpose excavations were undertaken in 
1892-1893 by Mgr. de Waal, which resulted in some very important discoveries, of 
which little has hitherto been made known in English.” (St, Peter in Rome, p. 135.) 
= P.' 083. 
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Sebastiano gia esisteva. . . . Tutti 
quanti i frammenti di inscrizioni 
rinvenuti non presentano che i 
caratteri del iv. secolo o del v. 
A questo tempo vanno attribuite 
anche le pitture a marmoridea di 
uno degli arcosolii, dove nel fregio 
di stucco trovaronsi graffiti i nomi 
di quelli che ebbero parte nel 
lavoro: MVSICVS CVM SVIS LABVRAN- 
TIBVS VRSVS FORTVNIO MAXIMVS 
Evsebius.! 





on St. Peter’s. 


All the work is placed by those 
who are most competent to judge, 
at the end of the second century 
or the very beginning of the third. 

. . Two pieces of evidence fix 
the date with special certainty, . 

a graffito or rough inscription 
scratched in the plaster while it 
was still wet, MUSICUS CUM SUIS 
LABURANTIBUS URSUS FORTUNIO 
MAXIMUS EuUS. ... The classical 
form of the names and the shape 


of the letters, point to a date not 
later than the early part of the 
third century. 


Let me repeat that I am not pronouncing any opinion upon 
the merits of the case; but obviously it would be impossible for 
two opinions to differ more widely. According to Mgr. de Waal 
and Father Grisar, the bodies of the Apostles could not have 
been buried in the Platonia in 258, for the simple reason that 
no part of that chamber was built until more than a century 
later, after the construction of the Basilica of St. Sebastian. 
According to Father Barnes and Signor Lugari, the Platonia 
was in existence at least fifty years before that date.* 

These points seem certain, first, that Mgr.de Waal began 
his explorations without any preconceived opinion adverse to 
the claim of the Platonia to have been the temporary resting- 
place of the Apostles; secondly, that no clear indication has 
been found in the decoration, &c., of the chamber which would 
connect it with the veneration of SS. Peter and Paul ; thirdly, 
that, in the fourth century, it was undoubtedly dedicated to 
St. Quirinus, martyr, in whose honour Pope Damasus set up 
an inscription there, large fragments of which, one containing 
his name, were found by Mgr. de Waal; lastly, that the Salzburg 
Itinerary of the seventh century speaks as if the memory of the 


4 Civilla Cattolica, 1895, vol. ii. p. 463. Father Grisar in no way overstates 
Mgr. de Waal’s conclusions ; see his Afoste/gruft, pp. 73 to 108, especially pages 76, 
$4, 92, &c. Mgr. de Waal, who superintended every stage of the recent explorations, 
declares that the structural evidence of the fact that the Platonia was built after the 
Basilica of St. Sebastian is overwhelming. 

=P: 140. 

3 Father Mortier (S¢. Prerre de Rome, p. 118, note) bears witness to the fact 
that all Rome was ringing with the echoes of this controversy, ‘‘ which had no more 
definite result than a display of great erudition on both sides.” 
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Apostles were venerated, not in the Platonia where St. Quirinus 
was interred, but near the tomb of St. Sebastian in the basilica 
itself. These are the terms in which this early pilgrim alludes 
to it ; 

Postea pervenies via Appia ad S. Sebastianum martyrem, cujus 
corpus jacet in inferiore loco ; et ibi sunt sepulcra apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, in quibus XL. annorum requiescebant. Et in occidentali parte 
ecclesiz per gradus descendis ubi S. Cyrinus papa (séc) et martyr 
pausat. 

Now, the Platonia is on the west side of the church, in 
quite a different place from St. Sebastian’s tomb. It had also 
a flight of steps leading down to it, and it was undoubtedly 
the resting-place of St. Quirinus (or Cyrinus). It is hard to 
imagine that if the memory of the Apostles were then venerated 
in that spot the pilgrim could have expressed himself in such 
terms. 

The later traditions undoubtedly connected the Platonia 
with the temporary resting-place of the Apostles. The locality 
is not clearly indicated in the English Staczons of Rome, but the 
Indulgence equivalent to that to be gained at St. Peter’s must 
be recognized as in some way connected with the Apostles’ 
presence there: 


As much pardoun is there 

As is in Seint Peteres minstere, 

By the enchesun of the holy bones 

That there weore buried at ones, 

And there lay Petur and Powle under grounde 
An hundred yer ere thei weore founde. 


In a similar Dutch guide-book of about 1375, the Platonia 
with its avca is clearly indicated! The avca is called a well 
(putte), and it is stated that if any man puts his head into this 
well in which the Apostles lay he gains a Plenary Indulgence. 
In later accounts, notably the description of Rome left by 
N. Muffel, who came to Rome in 1452, in the train of Frederick 
III., as also in the pilgrimage of Georges Lengherand in 1485- 
1486, we have still more exact details, and the great Indulgence 
is there connected with the Platonia ; none the less it would seem 
from an interesting sixteenth century memoriale upon the 
Indulgences of St. Sebastian, published in the Rdmiésche 


1 «*Ende in dien kelder steet een putte daer sente Peter ende sente Pauwels in 
laghen bedect.” This Indulgence Book is printed in the Archief voor Kerkelijke 
Geschiedenis, vol. vi. p. 314. 
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Quartalschrift by Father Grisar,) that even at that date 
tradition pointed out the graves of the Apostles in the Church 
of St. Sebastian itself as well as at the Platonia. Personally, 
I am inclined to favour the hypothesis of a double translation, 
and it seems to me possible that this double tradition may 
correspond to some vague recollection of two distinct resting- 
places ad catacumbas. Father Barnes’s suggestion that the 
bodies were finally taken back in the days of Pope Marcellus, 
seems on the whole the most plausible theory which has yet been 
advanced, but it would be a mistake, I submit, to regard it 
as anything more than a fairly satisfactory hypothesis. 


Il.—THE MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION OF ST. PETER’S TOMB. 

It would be impossible without diagrams and explanations, 
which would protract this article to an unreasonable length, to 
give any complete account of the theory propounded by Father 
Barnes regarding the construction of St. Peter’s tomb. I must 
content myself with endeavouring to summarize his general 
conclusions, and with offering one criticism on what seems to 
me the weak point of the theory. 

In the Leber Pontificalis under Constantine occurs a brief 
account of the’ building of St. Peter’s Basilica by that Emperor, 
of which Father Barnes gives the following translation : 

At this time Constantine built a basilica to blessed Peter the 
Apostle near the temple of Apollo. And he hid away the stone coffin 
which contained the body after this manner. He enclosed the coffin 
altogether in bronze from Cyprus ; and it is all fixed and solid (guod 
est immobile), five feet at the head, and five at the feet, five feet on 
the right hand, and also on the left, five feet below, and five feet 
above. After this manner he enclosed the body of blessed Peter 
and hid it away.” ? 

Father Barnes considers that these curious measurements of 
the Liber Pontificalis afford an interesting record of the 
dimensions and shape of the sepulchral chamber in which 
St. Peter was buried. The sarcophagus was raised upon a 
pedestal five feet from the floor, and the containing walls and 


1 Vol. ix. (1895), pp. 409—461. 

* **Eodem tempore Augustus Constantinus fecit basilicam beato Petro Apostolo 
in templum Apollinis, cujus loculum cum corpus (szc) Sancti Petri ita recondit ; ipsum 
loculum undique ex zre cypro conclusit, quod est immobile ; ad caput, pedes v.; ad 
pedes, pedes v.; ad latus dextrum, pedes v.; ad latus sinistrum, pedes v.; subter, 
pedes v.; supra, pedes v. ; sic inclusit corpus beati Petri Apostoli et recondit.” (Liber 
Pontificalis, Duchesne, i. p. 176.) 
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roof originally left a free space of five feet all around and above 
it, thus giving us a chamber about seventeen feet long, fourteen 
feet high, and fourteen feet broad. This was underground, and 
would necessarily have been approached by a flight of steps from 
the road on the south side, the opening of which staircase 
Father Barnes believes to have been masked by a wall built 
across it at the time of the Saracen invasion in A.D. 846.! 
Over this chamber another storey was constructed above 
ground. This was the true cella memoria, a chapel in which 
an altar was erected vertically above the sarcophagus, and in 
which the Holy Sacrifice was offered for the handful of 
Christians who assembled there in the second and _ third 
centuries. When Constantine’s basilica was built over this 
tiny chapel, it would seem that the north and south walls of the 
chapel were left intact, while the east and the west walls and the 
roof were removed. The central part was almost filled up with 
fresh masonry, and upon this, still dzez entendu, vertically over 
St. Peter’s body, but at a considerably higher level, was built a 
new altar, which served as the high altar of the basilica. East- 
ward of this the floor of the chapel was raised level with the 
pavement of the nave of Constantine’s church, and this small 
portion of the old cella memoria, thus somewhat elevated, now 
remains to us as the “ Confession.” In the new St. Peter’s, the 
pavement of which stands eleven feet higher than the floor of the 
old St. Peter’s, we have to descend to the Confession by steps ; 
but formerly, as we may see in Raphael’s picture of the 
Donation of Constantine, the grating of the Confession was on a 
level with the floor of the nave itself. The tiny western segment 
of the ce//a memori@ was \eft at the same level,and even in Con- 
stantine’s basilica formed a subterranean chamber under the apse. 
In the new St. Peter’s this is proportionately much deeper down. 
The space was enlarged by Paul V. and made into a chapel, in 
which is the altar used by all priests who obtain permission to 
say Mass “ over the body of St. Peter.” The central portion of 
the ce//a memorie under the high altar has been so much built up 
that there is now left hardly more than a deep alcove or recess, 
which penetrates nearly but not quite through to the chapel on 

1 He considers that some cautious and tentative explorations undertaken in the 
chapel of S. Salvatorino in the crypt would easily decide the question as to the 
existence of this flight of steps. If Father Barnes is justified in his conclusions, it 
would thus be possible to descend to the actual sarcophagus in which the body of the 


Saint reposes, and to view once more the golden cross laid upon the tomb by Con- 
stantine. 
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the western side. It will be noticed that both this underground 
chapel and the open well before the high altar, where the alcove 
is, have an equal claim to the title “Confession,” since they 
formed originally the western and eastern extremities of the old 
cella memorie. This fact, in Father Barnes’s opinion, is re- 
sponsible for endless confusion in the authors who have written 
on the subject. The body of St. Peter, however, lies vertically 
under the space between them, 2.¢., under the high altar itself. 

Father Barnes has also much to say on the subject of the 
“cataracts,” the openings by which it was formerly possible to 
lower objects into the sepulchral chamber that they might touch 
the tomb, but the matter is too complicated to be discussed here. 
The cataracts are reached by a door in the floor of the alcove or 
recess, which opens, as has been said, into the Confession more 
commonly so called, z¢., that on the eastern side. In this alcove 
stands permanently the golden casket in which are kept the 
paliia, the outward symbols of jurisdiction given by the Pope to 
archbishops, and said to be taken “from the body of Blessed 
Peter.” 

Father Barnes’s suggestion that an approach to the tomb must 
originally have existed on the south side, the side upon which 
ran the Via Cornelia, is a valuable one. We find such an 
entrance indicated in Lanciani’s plan,! and it stands to reason 
that any underground vault will probably have had a flight of 
steps leading down to it from the road. This is a conclusion 
quite independent of any theory-as to the shape or structure of 
the tomb, and even if the chapel of San Salvatorino,? which is 
due south of the high altar and near the original line of the great 
road, should prove to mask a flight of steps, as Father Barnes 
supposes, this would not establish the truth of the rest of his 
hypothesis. 

All that is most distinctive in that hypothesis is based, how- 
ever, upon the author’s interpretation of the measurements given 
in the Liber Pontzficalis. It will be fairer to allow him to put 
the argument in his own words. 


The chronicler tells how Constantine adorned the Joculus, or 
sarcophagus as we should call it, with bronze from Cyprus, and laid a 
gold cross on the top, and then goes on to say, somewhat enigmatically, 
“Tt is all fixed and solid, five feet at the head and five at the feet, five 


1 Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 129. 
2 Attention is incidentally called to the important position occupied by this chapel, 


in Rohault de Fleury’s Za Messe, vol. ii. p. 92. 
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on the right hand and five on the left, five above and five below.” It is 
a strange thing that no one, through all the hundreds of years that have 
passed, should ever have hit upon what seems a very simple and _ in- 
telligible explanation of these words. One after another, almost every 
writer on the subject has said that St. Peter’s body lies in a receptacle 
of bronze measuring five feet in every direction.!_ But in the first place 
what the chronicler says is not that Constantine made a new receptacle 
of bronze, but that he covered the old one, and certainly a cube of five 
feet isa most unusual size and shape for an ancient sarcophagus to 
assume. And, secondly, if he had intended simply to express a cube, 
there would have been no need to give five? measurements ; three would 
have been enough, and would have been much clearer—five feet in 
height, and in breadth, and in length. What he did really mean to 
record must have been that the sarcophagus occupied the exact centre 
of a chamber, and that there was a space measuring roughly five feet in 
every direction, between it and the walls. Its top was also five feet 
below the roof, and it stood raised on a pedestal five feet in height.® 


Plausible as this reasoning may sound, it seems to me to be 
vitiated by one fatal flaw. If Constantine had Jdzz/¢ the 
sepulchral chamber it would be natural enough that the 
chronicle should draw attention to its dimensions and to its 
relation to the sarcophagus enshrined within it. But Constantine, 
ex hypothesi, did not build the chamber; he found it already 
built and had nothing to say to its size or shape. The measure- 
ments presumably are the measurements of something done or 
effected by Constantine, and the only thing the Emperor was 
concerned with was not the chamber but the tomb.‘ If indeed 
we were compelled by the data to face the absurdity of a cubical 
tomb, as Father Barnes supposes, almost any other solution 
would be preferable. But I cannot see any such necessity. 
The simple mind of the first author of this relation was 
impressed by the lavishness and solidity of Constantine’s bronze 
sarcophagus. The Emperor, he insists, was not content with a 

1 Father Barnes does not seem to have noticed the very curious interpretation 
proposed more than seven centuries ago by Peter Mallius. He conceived that 
Constantine flooded the original loculus with a sea of molten metal; thus enclosing 
it in a solid shell, if we may so describe it, which was five feet thick above, below, 
and on every side. This would certainly have been an effective precaution against 
thieves. (Mallius, cap. vii. § 164.) 

2 (Sic) It is rather important to notice that there are szx measurements corres- 
ponding to the six panels of the metal tomb. 

3 Pp. 140, 141. 

4 Father Barnes, p. 168, assumes that he filled up the chamber with masonry. 
Considering that the space over the sarcophagus itself was left free, this seems a 


gratuitous assumption, and in any case the amount of the masonry was determined 
by the size of the pre-existing chamber, not by the Emperor’s choice. 
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mere lid or frontal of bronze nor with the narrow coffin 
which would have sufficed to encase a single body. He 
erected a huge metal tomb, and he even procured the best 
copper from Cyprus for the purpose. There were five feet 
of it at the head, five feet of it at the feet, five feet on the 
right side, five feet on the left side, five feet below, five feet 
above,—by which we are to understand not, of course, 
that the six panels of bronze were all just five feet long, an 
obvious absurdity, but that they were each five feet across, or, 
as we might say, were five feet deep. Such a tomb of bronze, 
measuring 8 x 5 x 5 feet would bea truly royal sarcophagus, 
and it would be just the size required if it were to encase, as the 
whole relation supposes, some pre-exising loculus of wood 
or marble. That such a mass of metal would be zmmodbzile, 
secure from any attempt of thieves to carry it off, hardly needs 
insisting upon. 

I do not offer this interpretation of the famous passage in 
the Liber Pontificalis as either novel or as exclusive of every 
other, but it is to my thinking much less strained than that 
advocated by Father Barnes. One rather shrinks from making 
a wholesale charge of obtuseness against earlier writers,! as long 
as a fairly rational meaning can be attached to the statements 
which they are content to accept in silence. The further details 
of Father Barnes’s theory about St. Peter’s tomb seem necessarily 
to stand and fall with his primary conception of the sepulchral 
chamber. There can be no_ object, therefore, in pushing 
the criticism further. 


III—THE GRATING OF INNOCENT III. 


Father Barnes has some interesting remarks upon the 
grating inscribed with the name of Innocent III. which hangs 
above the recess of the Confession. He points out very truly 
that it cannot from its shape have been intended either itself to 
close the recess of the Confession, or to form the upper part of 
any pair of gates designed for that purpose. The grating is 
not in itself particularly ornamental, and in the position which 
it occupies it seems most purposeless. Father Barnes has con- 
sequently been led to fix his attention upon an object which can 
dimly be discerned behind it. This now appears to consist of 


1 The more so surely when these writers include men of the eminence of De Rossi, 
Duchesne, Armellini, Lanciani, Grisar, and countless others. 
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little more than a piece of rough board about the size of the 
grating, which shows in one place traces of tabernacle work in 
metal and rich enamel, while other fragments of metal may be 
discovered here and there which may possibly have been 
intended for the setting of precious stones. Father Barnes is 
rather severe upon older antiquaries for their neglect to call 
attention to this singular object. 


It is surely one of the most extraordinary omissions, and we have 
had occasion already to draw attention to several that are extraordinary 
in connection with the history of St. Peter’s, that out of the score of 
books that have been written, some of them dealing expressly with the 
Confession, and nothing else, there should not have been one single 
one that attempts to throw any kind of light on the history of the 
object of which we are speaking, and only one, and that little more 
than a mere guide-book, which so much as alludes to its existence.! 


The author of this “insignificant little work,” referred to on 
pp. 351-3 as “M. Barbier de Montault,” is much commended by 
Father Barnes for having noticed “ what seems to have escaped 
the eye of all the professional archzologists of Rome for some 
centuries.” With what mixed feelings Mgr. Barbier de Montault, 
who has been writing on archzological subjects without inter- 
ruption for nearly fifty years, and who has already filled thirteen 
large octavo volumes with the half of his collected works, will 
receive this eulogium it is hard to imagine, but the speculation 
need not detain us now. Father Barnes and Mgr. de Montault 
seem to be undoubtedly right in regarding the grating as 
originally intended to protect the object beneath it, which 
occupies just the same space. But what is, or rather was, this 
object? “It is,’ answers Father Barnes, “nothing else than the 
remnant of ‘the golden image with twelve gates and twelve 
Apostles, and the Saviour adorned with precious gems,’ which 
Valentinian, the Emperor, in 435, placed as a votive offering 
above the Confession of Blessed Peter.” 

That Father Barnes has done well to draw attention to this 
interesting problem, every one interested in St. Peter’s must gladly 
admit, but the solution he offers, and still more the inferences 


1 P, 349. It would greatly surprise me if the silence on this point were really so 
universal as Father Barnes supposes. The object is certainly mentioned in the sump- 
tuous work of M. Rohault de Fleury, Za Messe, vol. ii. p. 91, who quotes 
Mer. de Montault’s description. It appears also behind the grating in Sarti and 
Settele’s drawing. I have not had time to look up the inventories published by 


Miintz and Frothingham, 
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which he builds upon it,! seem to me, I speak with all deference 
for the fuller consideration Father Barnes has no doubt given to 
this subject, much open to question. In the first place, it is 
in itself a hardly conceivable thing, that such an object should 
have escaped the depredations of the Saracens in 846, who were 
for a week in possession of Rome: “They sacked the Basilica 
of St. Peter,” says a contemporary chronicler, “and carried off 
all its ornaments and treasures, and even the very altar that 
had been erected above his tomb.”? Of course Valentinian’s 
golden image may have been hidden and saved; but, on the 
one hand, it is admitted that we find no reference or allusion 
to it anywhere after this date; and, secondly, the gift which 
Pope Leo IV. presented to the Basilica, a very few years after 
the Saracen raid was over, seems distinctly designed to replace 
an ornament which had been lost.* It must be remembered, 
from the relative position of the high altar and the recess of the 
Confession in the old Basilica, that what stood over the Con- 
fession must have served as a sort of frontal to the high altar.‘ 
Now Peter Mallius, or his Roman interpolator, while saying no 
word of Valentinian’s offering, tells us of quite another ornament 
which was hanging in the twelfth century in just the same place. 
This was the gift of Leo IV., who “ made a panel (¢abulam) of 
gold and exame/, weighing 216 pounds of gold, in which (figures 
descriptive of) the Old and New Testament were contained, 
and he set it up upon the front of the altar, and this is preserved 
until our own day.”® Is not this much more likely to be the 
object seen behind Innocent III.’s grating ? 


1 P, 355. These inferences are no sooner drawn than they seem to be converted 


into certainties. ‘‘We now know,” ‘‘ We are now proved to have been absolutely 


correct,” &c. 

2 Quoted by Father Barnes himself, p. 365. 

3 The language of the Liber Pontificalis, ii. pp. 113, 114, seems to me decisive 
on this point. 

4 The apse in old St. Peter’s was raised above the floor of the basilica by only 
seven steps, 2.é., less than five feet. For this and other reasons I incline to the belief, 
pace Father Barnes, that the confession did lie a step or two lower than the general 
level of the floor. Neither does this seem inconsistent with Geymiiller’s statement, 
p- 341, ‘‘le sol de la crypte est a peu de chose celui de l’ancienne basilique.” In any 
case the upper part of any ornament which stood over the recess would have been 
within a foot or two of the table of the High Altar. 

5 «© Nam tabulam de auro et smalto pensantem, ccxvi. libras auri, fecit fieri, in 
qua vetus et novum Testamentum continebatur et posuit eam in fronte altaris, quam 
etiam et nos vidimus.” (Mallius, cap. ii. § 18.) If I have seemed to translate the last 
words freely, it is because Mallius used them asa kind of formula for such objects 


as were still preserved at the time he wrote. 
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It seems to the present writer, that there is good reason 
to believe that the Saracens, in “carrying off the high altar” 
of St. Peter’s, must have seriously damaged half the recess of 
the Confession beneath, and perhaps the “cataract” also. It 
was repaired clumsily and hurriedly by building up the damaged 
half of the recess, and thereby altering its form and its symme- 
trical relation to the high altar. On the other hand, the upper 
part of the recess had probably to be renewed altogether. The 
tabula of Leo IV., I conjecture, may have been expressly con- 
structed to hide this want of symmetry a little, and the frame- 
work will have been strengthened in its narrower part, where 
the top of the recess cut out a piece of it. Asa habit seems to 
have grown up of kissing this part of the altar above the 
Confession, Innocent IIJ. constructed the grating to protect it, 
and from that time forth the pilgrims kissed the grating itself.! 
No doubt the object seen behind the grating is the remains of 
Leo IV.’s frontal. 


IV.—THE TRANSEPT OF OLD ST. PETER’S. 


A few words only must suffice, by way of comment, upon 
the bold theory propounded by Father Barnes, that the transept 
of old St. Peter’s was not built until the reign of Paul II., about 
1471-1472. Much might be said, it seems to me, in answer 
to the arguments by which he supports this conjecture. At 
present there is only space to call attention to a statement which 
occurs in a brief description of St. Peter’s, found in the Speculum 
Ecclesie of Giraldus Cambrensis. He tells us that the length 
of the Basilica was 129 paces, the length of the cross of the church 
162 paces, and the width of the nave of the church about 80 
paces.” Although some mistake has clearly been made in the 
numbers, it seems to me that these dimensions must be 
intended to give the length of the church, the width of the 
nave, and what is more particularly interesting, the length of 

1 Mafeus Vegius, § 71. I should infer from what Vegius says elsewhere of 
Leo IV.’s ornament that the dilapidation had taken place before his (Vegius’s) day, 
probably during the sojourn of the Popes at Avignon. 

* **Sciendum quod longitudo ecclesiz sexies xx passus [et] ix continet, longitudo 
vero crucis ecclesfte octies xx passus et duos, latitudo navis ecclesiz circiter xxx 
passus ; longitudo paradisi extra ad atrium et ecclesize introitum Ixxii.” (Cambrensis, 
Opera (Edit. Brewer), vol. iv. p. 283. Only one MS. (Cotton, Tiberius, B, xiii.) is 
known which contains this treatise. I have found on examination that Mr. Brewer 
has copied the numbers quite correctly, but there must clearly be some error in the 
text. Possibly 162 paces should have been given as the length of the church, and 
129 as the length of the transept. 
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the transept. Clearly, if this interpretation be accepted, Father 
Barnes’s chief argument, viz., that there is no mention of any 
transept before the end of the fifteenth century, falls to the 


ground. 


Lastly, I may venture to record the impression, that Father 
Barnes’s book would have gained, and would not have been less 
suggestive and useful than it is, if he had occasionally been less 
precipitate in passing judgment on previous writers. Take, 
for example, such a footnote as the following. Speaking of 
the spot in the old St. Peter’s which was known as ad crucifixos, 
Father Barnes remarks: “De Rossi, /uscrip. Christ. ii. pp. 
231 and 331, confuses this locality with the vestibule in front of 
the Confession, though he has the right explanation on p. 1169,” 
the last reference being an obvious misprint for p. 219. Now, 
De Rossi, whose extraordinary accuracy and acumen were the 
wonder of all his contemporaries, is hardly a man to differ from 
without apology or reason given. I have taken some pains 
to investigate the point, and it seems to me most clear, not only 
that there is no contradiction between De Rossi’s own statements,! 
but that Father Barnes’s interpretation of the phrase ad crucifixos 
is far the less probable. The Dutch Indulgence-book of 1375, 
N. Muffel in 1452, and George Lengherand in 1486, speak 
also of a pair of crosses which stood, or used to stand, on each 
side at the entrance of the choir. These are obviously some- 
thing quite distinct from the crucifixes (?) over the altars of 
SS. Simon and Jude, and SS. Philip and James, and agree 
better with the use of the word in the passages com- 
mented upon by De Rossi. Father Barnes, of course, is quite 
justified in dissenting from De Rossi, if he thinks that the 
latter’s reasons are insufficient, but he hardly ought to assume 
that such a scholar wrote confusedly or in forgetfulness of facts 
which belong to the very elements of his subject. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


‘ Perhaps Father Barnes has overlooked the passage of Mallius in De Kossi, 


Luscriptiones, ii. p. 202. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE visitor was one of the vice-admirals. Hulon had known 
him in former days Fyné had selected as her messenger one 
whom she felt that the King of Naverac would think trustworthy ; 
they talked earnestly for some time. 

“The Princess Fyné’s letters shall be delivered at once,” 
Hulon said ; “ both the Princess Klemenké and the commander 
are on board. They, with their companions, were on the point 
of landing, when you were announced. I shall ask them not to 
read their despatches until they arrive at their own quarters. 
Affairs are now so very serious for all concerned, that a council 
must be held at an early hour to-morrow, at which I must beg 
of you to re-state what you have been instructed to communicate 
to me.” 

Hulon returned to his guests, and at the moment of their 
departure delivered the letters. “Yours is unsealed, General, 
but, of course, I have not violated its contents,” he said. 

The council met soon after sunrise, for no time was to be 
lost. Kara had been drained of its usually strong garrison, for 
the sake of adding to the strength of the now defeated army. 
The people were mad for war, and made sure of an easy victory, 
picturing to themselves the Duke, Klemenké, and her husband, 
led as captives to the foot of the Imperial throne. When the 
news came that a crushing defeat had been suffered they were 
beside themselves with rage. So accustomed had they been to 
find the arms of Kara on all occasions triumphant, that the 
catastrophe could be explained but in one manner, They had 
been betrayed, but by whom? The Princess Fyné was known 
to have, from the first, opposed the war, so on her fell the storm. 
Her life must have fallen a sacrifice to the rage of the multitude, 
had not that part of the city where the palaces and temples 
stood been protected by a fortified wall, capable of resisting any 
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attack not carefully organized, and supported by heavy artillery. 
The sailors remained loyal, so though there were but few guards 
to man the forts, the unorganized rabble dared not make an 
attack on the Imperial quarter, for the feet which could not be 
reached, was in a position to sweep every street in case the 
rebels should present themselves within the walls. 

Serious as the position was, the danger was much heightened 
by the fact that the army of the West had shown signs of 
disaffection, two regiments had mutinied, and the whole country 
through which it had to march, was in a flame of insurrection. 
Now, it seemed, had come a fitting time in which to deliver 
themselves from a hated dominion. Fyné, on whom, now the 
vessel of state was running on the breakers, the whole care 
of government depended, had no hope of aid from the West. 

Her own position, however, seemed a safe one. Her 
Norendos guards were undoubtedly faithful to a man, and if 
the worst should happen, she and they could retire on board the 
fleet, but this would be giving up Kara to a carnival of pillage 
and bloodshed. Whatever might happen to her, the heroic 
woman would never for the sake of her personal safety, 
surrender the position in the State which it was her duty 
to fill. 

When the news of the catastrophe arrived in Norendos, no 
time was lost. Every man capable of bearing arms was ready 
to march to the help of their distressed Princess, but Norendos 
was a long way off—far beyond railways—when succour from 
that quarter would arrive, it was impossible to foresee. 

In this case of extreme need, the Princess took upon herself 
the whole responsibility of government. In fact, the Emperor 
was so stunned by an event so unlooked for, that he had ‘no 
ideas at all. With all his faults he was not personally a coward. 
He believed his own person to be sacred and inviolable, and 
had not the least doubt that the rabble of his great city held the 
same opinion. The defeat of his army was certainly a great blow, 
the harder to bear because utterly unexpected. It would entail 
the changing of his advisers, persons with whom he had been in 
complete harmony, as they always echoed his opinions ; perhaps 
he might even be called upon to surrender all real power into the 
hands of his cousin Fyné, but then, though a momentary humilia- 
tion, it really would matter very little. He would enjoy all the 
same pleasures, be surrounded with the same state ceremonial, 
and have the same slaves to minister to his wantonness. Severe 
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as was the trial to find that there were any people who were 
superior to those he delighted to call his own, when he had time 
to look around him, he found that the position was environed 
by compensations, for if once for all he surrendered the reins of 
government into the hands of Fyné, he would be able to devote 
the whole of his time to verse-making. 

As the rabble found it impossible to conceive that the arms 
of Kara were defeated in fair fight, so neither could he. The 
mob explained this unwonted phenomenon by imagining treason 
on the part of their rulers. He preferred to attribute his 
misfortunes to magic. News, distorted and incorrect, had reached 
him of the charge of the wild men—their numbers had, we need 
not say, been much exaggerated. They had poured down from 
the hills, those very hills, through an opening in which Klemenké 
had first appeared. He called to mind what the chieftain of 
these strange people and his mother had told him. And his 
conscience (if without profanity we may use such a word 
regarding any of the Emperor’s mental processes) smote him, 
because he had not retained Klemenké as a prisoner, when she 
was in his power. This, however, like so much else, was Fyné’s 
fault. Had she not so ingeniously checkmated him, Klemenké 
would have been in his hands at the present moment, and then 
victory would have, as heretofore, crowned his banners. By 
reasoning such as this, it did not require many hours to convince 
him that the whole fault for what had occurred rested on 
Fyné’s shoulders, and that from first to last he was an injured 
victim. As he meditated, he became more and more assured 
that magic was at the root of the catastrophe. Had Klemenké 
been a mere woman, was it possible that she could have had 
such insight into the deepest arcana of his poetry as she 
undoubtedly possessed? Had not Fyné, too, been under 
a spell, could it be believed that she would have taken the part 
she had done in the release of the slave—a girl who but a few 
days before she was quite willing to order to be tortured to 
death? Old traditions which the idol-priests still professed to 
believe, told how his and her own forefathers had conversed 
with gods and goddesses ; sometimes receiving good, at others 
evil from their hands. Hitherto he had thought these tales mere 
fables; might it not, however, be that Klemenké was in very 
truth the goddess of poetry, and that she had brought all these 
evils on Kara for the sole purpose of delivering him from the 
cares of government, so that for the time to come he might 
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give the whole of his life to that one pursuit which already led 
his imagination captive? So he wandered on, at one moment 
regarding Klemenké with an admiration too fervent to be 
expressed in words, at another fancying her to be an evil being 
whom he ought to put to death by slow and dreadful tortures, 
should she ever again fall into his hands. 

When the council of war had finished its deliberations, the 
ex-commander and Fyneé’s messenger were requested to attend. 

“We gather,” Avené said, “from the information that the 
King of Naverac has communicated, and from a letter the 
Princess Klemenké has received from her Imperial Highness, 
that she and the Emperor may be in great personal danger, 
and that there is no little fear that the central government 
may be overthrown, and the whole of the Empire except 
Norendos and perhaps Rhusla, thrown into a state of anarchy. 
Such events would be an unmitigated evil. We are anxious 
to know what means may have occurred to you for restoring 
order? Before you reply, however, we must state, that on your 
giving your word that you and the prisoners in our hands shall 
not serve against us during the present war, you have our leave 
to depart with such of your men as are in our custody.” 

The commander was profuse in his thanks. It was more 
than he had hoped for. He was desirous to set off at once, 
but could, in the present state of dangerous uncertainty, give 
but a mere guess as to what he might feel it to be his duty 
to do when he arrived at Kara. 

“JT ought to remark,” Avené said, “that a large body of 
your men are prisoners with the army of the Princess Klemenkeé. 
They shall be sent after you as soon as Zabith, in whose charge 
they are, can be seen. 

“Zabith is here now, waiting for an interview with his 
sovereign. I was in conversation with him until the moment I 
was summoned into your Majesty’s presence,” the General said, 
and then added a request that the messenger who had arrived 
from the fleet, should be permitted to depart as soon as possible, 
so as to communicate at the earliest moment the arrangements 
that had been made. 

“T must add, before you go,” the Queen said, “that I, as 
head of the combined armies, shall feel it my duty to encamp 
within an easy distance of Kara. We trust that peace may soon 
be made, but until then we shall hold a portion of the territory. 
No damage whatever shall be done to any of his Imperial 
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Majesty’s subjects, and should our help be required for restoring 
order, it will be gladly given. A portion of the King of Naverac’s 
fleet will also sail at once, to act in concert, if required, with 
that of the Emperor, in keeping order.” As soon as the council 
was over, Klemenké repaired to Zabith. She found him awaiting 
her, attended by a dozen of his spearmen. He had already, 
through a private channel of his own, heard the disastrous news 
from Kara. He, in fact, regarded it as even more grave than 
Fyné’s messenger had pictured it. He had come at once to 
report the intelligence to her to whom he owed allegiance. 
Klemenké told him what were the arrangements that had been 
made. 

“T know the place and neighbourhood well,’ Zabith said. 
“Pray order me to go there with my spearmen. We shall 
arrive before the General, and may hinder bloodshed.” He 
paused a moment, and then continued: “The Princess Fyné— 
they will murder her if they can. Is not shea friend of your 
Royal Highness?” 

“ Yes, oh yes, a very dear friend! but if she were not, I ought 
to do all I can to protect her,” Klemenké said. 

Zabith seemed in doubt. “She is a bad, cruel woman,” 
he answered. 

“Not bad—very cruel, because she knows no better. She 
will never do these terrible things any more,” Klemenké said. 

“It was the thought of her that has made me wish to go 
to Kara. I never spoke to her, but cannot help admiring her,” he 
said ; “she knows how to rule, and the turbulent ruffians of the 
streets, who live on what the Emperor gives them, hate her, 
because she deprived them of the delight of secing another 
woman torn to pieces by the wild beasts, by giving the Lady 
Britna to your Royal Highness.” 

Klemenké asked some further questions, and then gave the 
required permission. When this was accorded, Zabith said: 
“There is a prisoner attending on the wounded in the tents 
under the charge of the Lady Britna. He is a man I know 
and shall find useful, because I can trust him to go for me into 
the city, where he will not be suspected.” 

“T see nd reason why you should not take him with you, 
but I must ask Lady Britna if she can spare him. We must 
go to the hospital,” Klemenké said. 

When Britna saw Klemenké she accompanied her out of 
the tent. “The great stress of work is now nearly over,” she 
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said, when she learned what Zabith wanted. “We have found 
some others among the prisoners who make good assistants, 
so I will gladly spare this man if he will be of service to you. 
He seems a good, faithful fellow, and is very kind to the sufferers, 
but there is something about him I cannot make out,” she said, 
addressing Zabith. “For some reason, he always avoids me, 
and seems afraid to speak or even to be seen where I am.” 

“T know what his reason is, Lady Britna,” Zabith said, 
“but I ought not to tell you. You would pity him very. much, 
I think, if you knew all about him that I do.” 

Britna did not press the subject further. Hers was not one 
of those vain and light natures which indulge in motiveless 
curiosity. After exchanging a few more words Klemenké and 
her companion departed. There were several things that had 
to be arranged and contingencies to be provided for. 

“Ts there any reason why you should not explain to me the 
strange conduct of that man? Lady Britna is so gentle and 
kindly that I should not have thought anybody would have 
been afraid of her. Had it been the Queen or myself, I could 
have understood it,” inquired Klerenke. 

“He was the keeper of the lions and tigers in the amphi- 
theatre,” he said, “and he it was who let them loose on the 
Christian girls who died, and it was he who superintended the 
scourging of Lady Britna when she was a slave. Chuchu ordered 
him. He would not have done it if he could have helped 
himself, but nobody dare refuse to do what Chuchu tells them.” 

“Tt was horrible, more horrible than you can imagine—she 
will never be quite well again,” Klemenké said, “and to think 
that my: poor Britna should have been in contact with this 
monster—I am so glad she does not recognize him. She thinks 
him a very good sort of man, she says he is so thoughtful for 
the patients. The general cannot have known, or he would 
never have sent him here.” 

“No, he does not, I am sure, but you cannot tell, Protectress, 
what Kara is, or nothing would astonish you. He is very good 
to the wild beasts. I have over and over again seen the tigers 
play about him and fondle on him like kittens, yet he urged the 
lions on to tear the poor girls. Those wild things, savage as 
they are, would have spared the poor innocents if they had 
been left to their own natures,” Zabith said, and then after a 
long pause he went on as if in a soliloquy: “It was good for 
me to be at Kara, but it is bad for most people. They live just 
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as they see other people. How should they know right from 
wrong unless somebody teaches them? He would not do these 
things now, and is very sorry for what is past.” 

“Why has he changed?” inquired Klemenké. 

“What he has seen here, and what his brother has said to 
him, when he thought he was dying.” 

“ And yet you who tell me these things are not a Christian,” 
she said, earnestly. 

“No, I do not understand, but since the battle I have seen 
enough to show me it is good—you have had no time yet to 
teach us to know right from wrong. You know, Protectress, 
we shall all follow you,” Zabith said. 

“You must not believe because I tell you, who am a sinful 
creature like yourself, but because when the glad tidings are 
explained your reason will be convinced. Our priests do not 
teach nonsense, contradictions, and wickedness like the priests 
of the false gods. No more time must be lost. I shall have 
made arrangements before we meet again,” she said. They 
were destined to come in contact sooner than she calculated 
upon. 

She was about to depart, but it was evident that he had 
more to Say. 

“If the army follows us to Kara, pray go with it and take 
the Lady Britna along with you. The nuns and nurses will 
look after the sick. There are many evil men in the city who 
would risk their own lives to murder you. When you are with 
the army you will be safe,” Zabith said. 

“Tt is impossible any one should hurt us here, and very 
unlikely that they should wish to do so,” she answered. 

“T have ways of knowing what people think at Kara, better 
than either the Princess Fyné or the General have. Do follow 
my advice,” he said, ina pleading tone. “What would become 
of us if we were to lose you—Renos, Prince Sessos’ attendant, 
saw many things when he was there ; he thinks as I do.” 

While this conversation was going on between Klemenké 
and her faithful subject, Avené, Hulon, Muro, and Sessos were 
strolling through the camp in conversation with Eklis. His 
slight wound was very nearly well, but it was not in the nature 
of Eklis to throw away any advantage which came to him. His 
suffering had drawn out much sympathy towards him, and he 
desired to retain this innocent form of flattery as long as he 
could ; he, therefore, still went about with his arm in a sling. 
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Everybody liked Eklis. It was not easy to exaggerate the 
width or depth of his attainments. Though vain of his many 
acquirements, he was known to be good and_ kind-hearted. 
Though on terms of intimacy with the royal people we know, and 
consulted and relied upon in matters of great importance, he was 
not in the least puffed up therewith. With the exception of his 
own Queen and her sister, whom he had known from childhood, 
and whom he regarded with chivalrous devotion, he held himself 
as the equal of any of the royalties with whom he had ever come 
in contact. He had been engaged in conversation with Zabith 
during the time that Klemenké was in council. The young 
chieftain was very guarded, but Eklis gained from him much 
anthropological knowledge, which he hoped hereafter to be able 
to turn to good account. A work on the history, manners, and 
customs of the wild men was already projecting itself on his 
ever-fertile brain. 

Though Zabith was careful not to tell to the philosopher 
anything regarding his own people that might hereafter prove 
inconvenient if known to all the world, he was in no degree 
reticent as to his long stay at Kara. Exhaustively as Eklis 
believed himself to be acquainted with that evil city, he gained 
during this conversation far further insight into its manifold 
corruptions, for many of the details of which he was entirely 
unprepared. 

When Zabith’s education had been completed, so far as the 
governess could carry it,-his father, who, though ignorant 
himself, was anxious for his son to receive knowledge, determined 
to arrange for him to stay at Kara. This was not difficult. He, 
and many of the head-men of the tribes, knew the father of the 
young man we have had occasion to allude to as the jeweller- 
poet, because they had from time to time been in the habit of 
exchanging their cunningly-wrought gold ornaments with him 
for the coins of the realm. He did a large and lucrative trade 
in these objects, for no one but himself had any means of 
becoming possessed of them. 

Zabith went to stay with these people. He adopted 
civilized costume, attended the lectures at the University, and 
took such other means of widening his mental outlook as lay 
within reach. His poet-friend was of a mild and gentle 
nature, but as we have said before, he was carried away—and 
no wonder—by the wild dreams of those who were revolted by 
the tyranny and corruption they saw everywhere around them, 
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and yet had no fixed principles of right and wrong such as 
could guide them in the great darkness by which they were 
surrounded. Zabith was fond of animals and soon made 
acquaintance with the soldier, who was the chief of those who 
had the care of the wild beasts, whose dens were adjoining the 
amphitheatre. This hard, rough man, as he seemed, loved the 
creatures under his care. By constant attention they were not 
only tame, but affectionate to him, and would be gentle with 
others who were in his company. His horror can hardly be 
expressed when he learned that this man, whom he had got to 
think well of, had urged on the beasts to tear the poor Christian 
girls to pieces. He did not go to see the sight, but it was talked 
of in every company he went into. When next he came in 
contact with the man his remarks were of a kind that drew out 
what may be called perhaps in some sort an excuse for one who 
lived the sort of life he did. Chuchu was his master. Had he 
not obeyed orders he would not only have been dismissed from 
his post, but the wretched harem guardian would have taken 
swift and sure means of removing him. He was all-powerful 
with the Emperor. No man’s life was safe if Chuchu did not 
will it to be so, When Britna was scourged this man stood by 
and gave the orders. 

No one except the jeweller and his family knew that Zabith 
was of the race of the wild men, who were so much despised. 
Every nationality in the world was represented in the streets of 
Kara. The few to whom it occurred that Zabith was not of 
their own nationality imagined him to be a visitor from Naverac. 

When Zahith returned to his own people, he was careful to 
leave a good impression behind him. That was not difficult, 
as he was liberally supplied with money, and his easy and 
pleasant manners, even without that adventitious advantage, 
would have made him many friends. He parted from the keeper 
of the animals, thinking they should probably never meet again. 
It was a great surprise when after the battle, he came over to 
see about the horses Muro had given him, that he encountered 
his old acquaintance doing hospital duty. He of course knew 
him at once, but the soldier for some time could not believe his 
eyes, when he saw the young man whom a little while before he 
had known so well in the costume of his own people and 
accompanied, as he thought, by a guard of savages. The man 
told him he was in great distress, that his brother, he feared, 
was dying, and that the lady who had the charge of the place 
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where his duties lay, was the slave whom he had taken so foul a 
part in torturing. He spoke of her in the highest terms of 
respectful admiration, but was most anxious to get away, as he 
could not bear to be near her. He had no desire to be a 
Christian, but he had made up his mind, come what would, not 
to go back to Kara. He would not lead the life he had done, 
and ended by asking Zabith if he could show him any way out 
of the unhappy position in which he found himself. Zabith was 
interested in the man. He saw that the kindness practised 
around him, contrasting so strongly with the associations of his 
former life, was working a beneficent change. He determined 
to watch events, not to make any promises, until he was assured 
that what the man said, did not arise from a mere passing gust 
of feeling. 

Hulon and Avené were in earnest conversation. There were 
many things to arrange. He had determined to sail at once, 
and as we have said, it was the intention of Avené to set out 
with her whole force, except a guard left for the hospital tents, 
as soon as ever the commissariat arrangements could be made. 
She was “a managing sort of woman,” though possessed of 
higher qualities. The food and general comfort of her soldiers 
were matters which in these distracted days were a heavy 
burden on her mind. 

“T regard myself as guardian of the women,” said the King 
of Naverac. “I am quite sure it will never enter into my 
brother’s head to take care of his own wife, so we cannot 
expect him to think of the others. I must make it my most 
earnest request that whether they approve of the arrangement 
or not, you will permit me to take Klemenkeé and her ladies 
with me. If left here, they will all be in great danger. The 
murder of our sister and Lady Britna would be regarded by 
the ruffians who now seem to rule in Kara, as a_ specially 
excellent means of avenging the late defeat. Remember, 
Chuchu has his agents everywhere. The nuns will be safe, 
protected by the strong guard you will leave behind; but it 
is past the wit of man to secure the lives of people like 
Klemenké when out of sight. They cannot be convinced that 
the danger is not imaginary, and if they were, would willingly 
encounter anything, however terrible, if they had a noble end 
in view. Eklis fully agrees with what I say, and he knows far 
more of Kara than any of the rest of us. He has been most 


urgent with me about it. I have had a long conversation too 
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with that noble savage Zabith, who says the same thing in even 
stronger words.” 

Avené at first thought Hulon’s fears groundless, on further 
inquiry she became satisfied that he was not the victim of 
causeless alarm, so Klemenké and her attendant ladies received 
orders to accompany the King on his voyage to Kara. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE King of Naverac lost no time in sailing with his fleet. 
When near at hand he was waited upon by the messenger, 
who had visited him before. This person was the bearer of 
a despatch from the Princess Fyné, saying that so soon as the 
King had come to anchor off the marble stair, she would call 
upon him. This was no state ceremonial. There were reasons, 
as she pointed out, why, in the present juncture, it would be 
impolitic for him to land, and it was most important that they 
should have an interview. She came with little state, but accom- 
panied by a detachment of her Norendos guards. 

Fyné believed now the fleet of Naverac had arrived, that 
her person would be quite safe. She proposed to make an 
attack on the revolted part of the city as soon as ever the remains 
of the defeated army should appear, supported, as it would be, 
by the forces which Avené and Muro were bringing to her aid. 

The state of things was becoming daily, almost hourly, 
indeed, more terrible, so far as the revolted city was concerned. 
The wildest theories were not only advocated, but acted upon. 
The houses of such of the nobles as lived beyond the wall had 
been given over to pillage, and she daily received intelligence 
of the cold-blooded murder of harmless citizens. As is common 
in such cases, the mad fanatics, who led the insurrection, were 
not by any means in harmony among themselves. There was 
a northern and a southern party, and, as well as this cleavage 
depending on locality, there was a compact and noisy body, 
averse from the punishment of any crimes whatsoever, and 
another, unfortunately, at the present juncture, by much the 
stronger faction, who were profuse in bloodshed, and were 
already advocating, though they had not hitherto put their 
horrible theories in practice, the most elaborate tortures, pre- 
paratory to the deaths of those who presumed to conflict with 
what they professed to regard as the popular will. 
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Fyné had very much to tell; she found Hulon an attentive 
and sympathetic listener. He had admired her very much in 
days gone by, but had determined, when they should meet 
again, to be as reserved as possible. The atrocities to which 
she had so frequently been criminally accessory, had filled his 
mind with horror for one whose powerful intellect and wide 
culture ought, as he felt, to have been a safeguard against such 
crimes. Though himself a good Christian man, he had speculated 
but little concerning moral questions. He was, therefore, quite 
unable to understand how very slight a hold philosophical 
reasonings have over the human heart when the dark cloud of 
strong temptation looms overhead, and there are no restraints 
of religious conviction to fall back upon. 

For a short time Hulon acted on the resolutions he had 
made, but they soon vanished away. She was more charming 
than ever. Had she been as heretofore, in prosperity, he would 
certainly have taken care that she should know quite plainly 
how much many of her actions had revolted him, but it was 
not in his nature to treat his friend otherwise than kindly, now 
that she had sought an interview with him in her distress. 

They talked longand earnestly. At last the conference came 
to an end. Hulon had undertaken to do allin his power to 
restore order, and had suggested, though he had not clothed 
the idea in exact terms, that the most needful of all reforms 
was that of deposing the incapable tyrant and investing Fyné 
with the full power of Empress. 

“Where is my dear friend Klemenké ?” Fyné asked ; “Iam 
sure you must admire your new sister as much as I do.” 

“Indeed, yes!” replied Hulon, “and I have proved my 
affection by carrying her off here in company with her foolish 
husband and the maids of honour. It is quite necessary that 
these Avenka women should be taken care of by some sensible 
person, at least till the war is over, and Sessos is quite unfit 
todoso. He is as wild in his imaginings as Klemenke herself. 
Have you not heard of her adventure with the savages in their 
mountain fastnesses ?” 

“No, not a word, how should J?” Fyne answered: “ All 
I know is that during the latter part of the battle, an over- 
whelming force of cavalry, which our fugitives call savages, 
routed our left wing.” 

“They were her subjects,” Hulon replied, “I will tell you 
the story.” She has won for herself a monarchy, and as fine 
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a body of cavalry as exists, but the whole history is so like 
a fairy tale, that I can hardly hope you will believe me.” 

They talked for a long time about Klemenké’s adventures. 
We need hardly say, that Fyné took Hulon’s view as to the 
rashness of Klemenké’s journey, a fault by no means condoned 
by the results having been so fortunate. 

“Klemenké does not know you are here. She will never 
forgive me if I permit your Imperial Highness to go away 
without seeing her. I will summon her now our long talk 
is over. It was better that no one should be present while 
we discussed the situation, for if Eklis even had been in our 
company, I am sure the worthy historian would remind us that 
we are still enemies.” 

The mecting was a great delight to the two Princesses; the 
more so, as there was no need for either of them to discuss 
politics or war. 

“TI forgot to ask the King of Naverac whether you really 
were in the battle. I know you are a trained soldier,” Fyné 
said. 

“T was under fire in the early part of the day, but not for 
very long. My duty has been to attend on the wounded. We 
sent fora small army of nuns and nurses from Renavra and 
Avenka. Britna had the command of several of the tents 
where your wounded were taken care of. She has been of the 
greatest possible use, for I have discovered that she was taught 
nursing in the convent where she was educated,” said Klemenké. 

“ How strange it all is. I should have thought, after what 
the poor thing has gone through, she would not have cared 
to relieve the sufferings of any one who served me,” replied 
Fyné, and then, after a pause, she continued: “I hope you 
continue to like her—she ought to be very grateful.” 

“Like her! oh yes. We are all, every one who knows her, 
so very fond of her. I have, at the special request of my sister, 
made her one of my maids of honour, that we may be always 
together,” replied Klemenke. 

“What strange creatures you are. Such a thing seems, to 
my understanding, as impossible as your wild adventure among 
the hill-men.” Does not the appointment give offence to your 
other ladies?” she said. 

“Certainly not. So far as I have heard, every one admires 
and loves her, she is so kind and good,” Klemenké replied. 
“Tam so glad the poor slave is happy in her new home. 
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Do not let me see her. I could not bear to be in contact, even 
for a moment, with one who must hate me so,” said Fyné, 
sadly. 

“Tam sure she does not. She always speaks most kindly 
of you. Over and over again, I have heard her try to excuse 
what has happened to her Avenka friends, who, of course, 
cannot be made to understand the terrible position in which 
you have been placed and the frightful temptations which have 
surrounded you,” Klemenké replied. 

“Tt is all pretence, the merest make-believe, done for the 
sake of ingratiating herself with you. It is so absurdly 
unnatural. I wonder you can be taken in by it. If I did 
believe that in very truth she forgave me, I should think very 
ill of her. The just resent injuries.” 

As Fyné spoke, Britna, accompanied by two companions, 
passed near where the Princesses were sitting. For some time 
they had been ina distant part of the vessel; they, of course, 
would not have approached had they been aware of Fyné’s 


presence. 
Fyné’s eyes followed Britna until she retreated within the 
awning. “ Hers is one of the most beautiful and noblest faces 


I ever looked upon, I wonder what is her history,” she said. 

“T will tell you all I know,” replied her friend. 

“Sometime, but not now. I must go on shore again—Good- 
bye. You do not know how the countenance of that poor 
creature fascinates me—it is very silly.” 

Two days have past. Klemenké has received by the hands 
of the late prisoner of war, a letter from Zabith, informing her 
of the arrival of the wild cavalry, who are encamped on the 
confines of the Southern Park. 

Breakfast is just over. Hulon is about to visit several of 
the outlying vessels of the fleet, and has asked Sessos and the 
ladies to accompany him. He does not hope to be back before 
dusk. 

“TI think, Lady Britna,” he said, “you may perhaps like to 
stay behind and spend the morning in writing, when I tell you, 
that so soon as ever I return I am going to send a frigate to 
the North West, to make inquiries for the Princess Fyné into 
the real condition of the revolted provinces. I have only just 
received her despatches, or should have done this before. 
Among other places, Rhusla will be visited, and the com- 
mander of the vessel will have instructions to give your letter 
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personally into the hands of your friend, the abbess. Britna’s 
heart leapt for joy. It was an additional pleasure, also, to 
realize the King’s thoughtfulness, for she was sufficiently well 
acquainted with geography, to know that the frigate would 
have had no need for visiting Rhusla, had it not been for the 
sake of delivering her package. There was so very much to 
say, that she spent many hours in writing. 

Fyné had trusted that her visit to the King of Naverac 
would remain secret from everyone except her own guards, 
of whose loyalty she was well assured. Somehow the fact 
became public. The exact means by which this was brought 
about has never been ascertained. When the times were again 
peaceful, and men could once more let their minds dwell on 
the past, it became the general impression that Chuchu had 
communicated the news to the rebels. 

Zabith was sitting in his tent in earnest conversation with 
the late war-prisoner, who was now his attendant. He had sent 
him into the revolted city to ascertain the true state of things, 
and now on his return he had much to tell. When he arrived at 
the amphitheatre he found the committee or council of the 
northern faction sitting in permanent session in one of the large 
rooms adjoining the southern entrance. These self-constituted 
organizers of revolt did not hold their posts by any system of 
election however illusory. They were most of them violent 
demagogues, the majority were hardened ruffians, who had 
succeeded in getting hold of momentary power, now that all law 
was in abeyance. Among them were a few political dreamers, 
who hoped by allying themselves with the base creatures around 
them to restrain the lust for bloodshed, so rapidly developing. 
Among these was the jeweller-poet, who was speaking when the 
soldier entered. The man was known to not a few of those 
present and greeted warmly. Several voices called out, begging 
that he would re-enter his former employment. 

His newly-awakened conscience revolted against being an 
agent in murder, but it was by no means safe for him to give at 
once a direct refusal. To gain time he argued for a space as to 
what should be his stipend under his new masters. This, 
however, did not profit much. The council was profuse in its 
promises of money, which was not surprising when we 
remember that they had the wealth of a large part of the city 
at their disposal. To make sure of him the president threw 
him a handful of gold coin across the table as a retaining fee. 
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He pocketed the money, and seeming to assent, walked out of 
the hall to visit the cages of the animals. They were his pets. 
Evil as his life may have been he had ever been kind to the 
dumb beasts in his charge. He was leaning against the bars of 
a den which contained two magnificent tigers. They were so 
fond of him that it was at any time safe for him to enter their 
cage, when they would play with him like kittens. They were 
now fondling against the bars, showing their delight at his 
return. He was perhaps as pleased to see them once more as 
they were to welcome him. Since his mother died, till a few 
days ago, he had hardly ever met with gentleness except from 
wild beasts. He was aroused from his contemplation by a touch 
on the shoulder. It was the jeweller-poet who was beside him. 

“In the name of everything that is good, come back to these 
brutes,” he said. “These madmen we have left will disgrace 
the cause and ruin everything unless I and one or two more can 
get rid of them, and put sane men in their places. They are 
busy now burning houses and overturning royal statues. 
To-morrow morning, as sure as death, we shall have innocent 
people torn in pieces in this terrible place. If you are at your 
old post you can help us.” 

For a long time the man remained dumb. He was turning 
over many things in his mind, and speculating on by no means 
remote contingencies. On one subject there was no hesitation 
whatever. He would never be a party to such crimes any more, 
whatever came of it. 

The innocent and pure in heart are often ignorant of the 
good they do. This man was not a Christian, but Britna’s 
gentle kindness to his mutilated brother and the other sufferers 
had worked a revolution in his conscience, which the brave, 
simple, child-like honesty of Zabith had, if possible, intensified. 
It was in no sort a contradiction that Zabith, though as yet he 
knew very little regarding the true faith, was still most anxious 
for the conversion of his old acquaintance. Something told him 
that must be the truth which could produce the calm bravery of 
Klemenké and the tender heroism of Britna. 

The poet again and again urged him to come back to his 
former post, and at length wrung from him his consent in case 
Zabith did not throw impediments in the way. This did not 
seem likely. Zabith and the poet had met since the arrival of 
the former, and he was in possession of an outline of the 
prisoner’s change of feeling and the causes which had produced it. 
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The prisoner-of-war repaired as fast as he could to the tents 
of the wild men. There were reasons why he should not take 
the most direct course. 

From what he told him, Zabith was of opinion that until the 
arrival of infantry it would be hopeless for him to make any 
hostile movement. The shattered forces of the defeated army 
he thought must be near. He also hoped that his father would 
join him very soon with a large body of mountain infantry, and 
he knew that the overwhelming Christian army was on its 
way. He therefore had determined to be inactive for the 
present. He was turning over in his mind the propriety of 
seeking an interview with Klemenké when his attention was 
aroused by a horseman, who was galloping up to him at full 
speed. It was the poet. He was so excited that it was 
some time before he could speak coherently. We can tell in 
words far fewer than his what had occurred. The ruffians had 
succeeded in possessing themselves of the Princess Fyné. A 
person in a colonel’s uniform had asked for an interview, which 
was granted. He said he was a prisoner to the rebels, permitted 
to visit her on parole. That the loyal people were most anxious 
to serve her and begged for an interview at the city gate 
opposite to her palace. She was about to summon her guards, 
but the pretended officer assured her that if she did not go 
alone her visit would be futile. A less proud or meaner soul 
would have seen through so patent a ruse at once, but the 
heroic woman was in times of emergency without a vestige of 
fear. After but a moment’s hesitation she consented to 
accompany the miscreant to the gate. She was immediately 
dragged inside and hurried off to the assembly, which called 
itself the governing body of the city. 

Her guards were furious, but as their numbers were so small, 
it was impossible at once to effect a rescue. Had a premature 
attempt been made her death would have immediately followed. 

Insults were heaped upon her, which we will not sully our 
pages by repeating. One faction clamoured for her immediate 
death, another that she should be thrown to the wild beasts on 
the following morning. This latter had the victory, and criers 
were sent round the streets to proclaim the amusement which 
was about to be provided for the people by their new rulers, and 
the glorious triumph over tyranny which it would symbolize. 

The party which desired to save Fyné, and there were 
several others in that wild assembly as well as the jeweller-poet, 
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who were not devoid of some feeling for justice and humanity, 
voted in favour of the amphitheatre, hoping to gain time, and 
thus make some arrangement by which her life might be spared. 
They felt deep sympathy for one who had on the whole 
endeavoured to govern justly, and they knew also that a murder 
of a character so atrocious and so utterly unprovoked would 
enrage beyond measure the Powers now leagued against them 
and produce terrible reprisals. 

The party of delay, after a long and stormy debate, gained 
the ascendant, but they had to consent to a concession acutely 
painful to their feelings. For the purpose of causing their 
prisoner as prolonged agony as possible, the council ordered the 
Princess to be confined in an empty cage immediately adjoining 
that wherein the tigers were kept, that thus for the few remaining 
hours of-her life she should be compelled to contemplate the 
beasts which would devour her. 

The poet and two friends of his volunteered to conduct the 
unhappy woman to the cage. They never spoke either to her 
or to each other. The position was one far too awful for con- 
versation. He locked the door upon her, putting the key into 
his pocket. As he did so, he glanced at his companions. They 
understood him without the vanity of speech. 

“Do not leave the assembly until I come back,” he 
whispered, as he turned away. “Her life—all our lives depend 
on it.” As he spoke he mingled with the crowd outside, turned 
down a bye-street, procured’a horse, and dashed off as rapidly 
as possible to tell what had happened to Zabith. From him 
only did there seem any chance for Fyné being saved, if, indeed 
such a feat were in any way possible. 








Reviews. 


—__ 


I.—THE BOOK OF NUMBERS.! 


FATHER F. VON HUMMELAUER has now published his Com- 
mentary on Numbers, thus leaving only Deuteronomy as yet to 
be done before his entire work on the Pentateuch is completed. 
One is so accustomed in these days to find on opening a 
Commentary on the Pentateuch intricate discourses on the 
portions alleged to be assignable to different authors, that it 
may excite suspicion and perhaps disappointment not to find 
the same here. If the author thinks there are no sufficient 
grounds for the disintegration theory, at least we should like to 
know his judgment upon the arguments on which the disinte- 
grationists rely. Already in our notices of his preceding 
volumes we have explained what his motives are. It was the 
plan of the Cursus Scripture Sacre for the discussion of these 
critical questions to be left over to the special Introduction 
which Father Cornely has already supplied. That is to say, 
as far as this was possible, for naturally a commentator on 
the Pentateuch will desire to have his own say on so important 
a question. But Father von Hummelauer has—rightly as it 
seems to us—thought it more rational to defer this discussion 
of the initial questions till the hermeneutical part of his work 
is done. The assignment of different portions to different 
authors is usually made too much from a mere observation of 
apparent discrepancies of statement or standpoint in the different 
portions, too little from a combination of this with an estimate 
of the literary bonds which unite together these different 
portions in one continuous text. If the text is the result of 
patchwork, the literary seams should be visible as well as the 
contrasts of colour; and if they are not visible, but on the 
contrary to a literary judgment the text appears to form a 
continuous and orderly whole, then the question arises whether 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacre, Commentarius in Librum Numerorum.  Auctore 


Francisco von Hummelauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 
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a process of piecing together two or more distinct texts and 
fusing them into one so artistically that, as far as the style— 
as distinguished from the matter—is concerned, there are no 
traces of the stitching, is a process conceivably possible, we do 
not say to some modern literary genius, but to the more simple 
and artless writers of those far back periods. 

We are not venturing to decide this question, merely to 
state it, or rather to call attention to the author’s statement of 
it, as justifying his preference for giving the first place to a 
detailed exegetical commentary on the text of the Pentateuch. 
Father von Hummelauer urges as a further reason in favour 
of this procedure, that there has so far been no endeavour to 
provide an adequate Catholic Commentary on this part of 
Scripture, since the days of Calmet, who wrote over two 
hundred years ago. Calmet’s work was good for its time, but is 
quite out of date now. 

The division of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers into three 
distinct books, was apparently dictated for purposes of practical 
convenience; but that it was not original, is clear from the con- 
tinuous character of the text. There is, indeed, a more marked 
division between Numbers and Leviticus than between Leviticus 
and Exodus ; but it is only a minor division, of the same order 
as others distinguishable at different points in the three books ; 
for instance, at Exodus xxiv. 1, or Numbers ix. 1. 

Father von Hummelauer claims that the entire account thus 
spread over what we now call the three books, is pervaded by a 
unity of conception which marks it as the offspring of one mind, 
whilst the simplicity of its style and the casual way in which so 
much of the legislation is introduced in connection with particular 
occurrences, and the colouring so in harmony with the life of 
wandering, all point to a contemporary composition. On the 
other hand, he is very insistent that many of the laws and 
customs recorded as having been divinely sanctioned during 
the wanderings through the desert, are to be regarded not 
as newly initiated, but as traditional and long-established 
customs of the race which, originally and gradually introduced 
by human agencies, were now taken up by God and made into 
divine ordinances. It is in this way that he conceives it possible 
to account for the agricultural character of some of the insti- 
tutions, and likewise for the trivial character of others which it 
is hard to suppose that God from Heaven could have initiated, 
though He might easily have ratified them. 
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In his volume on Exodus and Leviticus Father von 
Hummelauer indulged in a very bold conjecture, not merely 
surmising, as others have done, the existence of a pre-Aaronic 
priesthood among the tribes, but identifying it with the repre- 
sentatives of the tribe of Manasse, the eldest son of Joseph. 
His idea was that this body of priests had all along been leaders 
in the opposition to Moses, and that it was they who stirred up 
the sedition and apostasy during the time he was on the Mount ; 
and that, although their numbers were largely reduced by the 
fearful punishment then inflicted, the survivors still continued to 
be centres of disaffection, and were probably responsible for the 
recurrent murmurings and rebellions which followed. The 
same conjecture pervades this commentary, and is worked into 
another conjecture of hardly less boldness. Every attentive 
reader must be struck with the obscure ending of the Book of 
Numbers, indeed, one might almost say, the break-down of its 
narrative in the twentieth chapter. In punishment for their 
misconduct, the people are condemned to wander in the desert 
for thirty-eight years, until the offending generation has died 
off. Even Aaron and his sister Mary, for their revolt against 
Moses, are sentenced to die in the desert. Even Moses is not 
permitted to enter the Promised Land, though in his case it is 
difficult to say what was the offence. That he struck the rock 
twice, at the bidding of the Lord, and the water gushed forth 
(chap. xx. 11), does not sound sinful, and yet in the next verse 
God rebukes him for it, saying: “Because you have not 
believed Me, ... you shall not bring these people into the 
land which I will give them.” From that time too all becomes 
confused. By chapter xxvi. we find the tribes on the Plains 
of Moab, and the forty years of their wandering drawing 
to a close. It even seems likely that by the beginning of 
chapter xxi. that date has been nearly reached, so that it is 
impossible not to regard the history of thirty-eight years 
out of the forty as slurred over. Father von Hummelauer’s 
conjecture is that in its original form the text contained as clear 
and perhaps as full an account, both of the sin of Moses and 
of the doings of the tribes during the thirty-eight years, as of 
their previous history; but that our present text is in this 
place a mutilated one. He thinks that from the phrase “ twice” 
(“Moses . . . struck the rock ¢wice,”) we may divine that on the 
first occasion he struck it in impatience and incredulity with 
the result that no water came, and a pretext was given to the 
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people, already prone to distrust him, to fall altogether into 
apostasy, the Levites alone remaining faithful. Father von 
Hummelauer finds confirmation for his conjecture in the passage 
of Amos v. 25 (quoted by St. Stephen, Acts vii. 42), which is 
usually found so perplexing: “Did you offer victims and 
sacrifices to me in the desert for forty years, O house of Israel ? 
But you carried a tabernacle for your Moloch, and the image 
of your idols, the star of your God which you made to your- 
selves.” That victims and sacrifices were offered during the 
first two years of the wanderings is too certain, unless we are to 
disbelieve the Mosaic writings. But if there was a general aban- 
donment of the worship of Sinai during the long unrecorded 
period, the words of Amos are reconcilable with our present 
Pentateuch. Still how explain the alleged mutilation of the text ? 
Father von Hummelauer’s theory is that it came in gradually and 
unintentionally. Selected portions, we know, of the Bible were 
read in the assemblies for public worship, and it was natural that a 
portion which reflected ill not only on the people, but even on their 
great leader, should not be selected for this purpose, with the result 
that if, as was probable, copies were multiplied—like our Gospels 
for the Sundays—in which only the parts accustomed to be read 
were contained, such a portion might pass into oblivion. Father 
von Hummelauer gathers, however, from the words of Amos 
just quoted, from certain allusions among the genealogies in the 
First Book of Paraliopomena and other sources, that the 
extrusion of this important part of Numbers from the ancient 
text dates from low down in the history of Israel. 

We give this conjecture, which forms so distinctive a feature 
in the present commentary, but without expressing an opinion 
on its validity. It is against it that it is so largely a conjecture, 
and it has serious positive difficulties to encounter. How, for 
instance, does it explain the similar silence of Deut. i. 2, about the 
history of the thirty-eight years, and the alleged apostasy! The 
Deuteronomist’s account is not confused, but as clear and straight- 
forward as could be. Still, nothing venture nothing win, and 
certainly Father von Hummelauer sets us thinking. 

There are many detailed points in this volume on which one 
might comment. But it is sufficient to say that it is throughout 
the work of one who has a competent knowledge of his subject, 
and tries honestly to grapple with the difficulties of a very 
difficult book. 
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2.—MUSIC FOR TENEBR&.! 


We very heartily welcome this opportune re-issue of the 
well-known Tenebre music of Father Francis de Vico. The 
manuscript of the work is preserved in the archives of 
Stonyhurst College, and bears for the Antiphons the date 1834, 
and for the Responses 1833. The music was originally com- 
posed for the use of the students of the Roman College. 
Adopted by those of Stonyhurst, it has formed a marked 
feature of the Holy Week services there for the last half century. 
It has also been sung for many years by the excellent choir of 
Farm Street Church, and the combined beauty and gravity 
of the music has appealed to all who have once listened to it 
when properly rendered. The only fault that even the most 
captious critics have ever found with the music is that perhaps 
it is somewhat too tuneful, if, indeed, this is not rather a virtue 
than a blemish. The Antiphons are in three-part harmony for 
first and second Tenors and Bass, and the composer has 
evidently written them in the three different modes in which 
they appear, in order to make them consonant with the tone of 
the Psalms that are immediately to follow. This fitting of the 
Antiphon to the Gregorian tone is most commendable. But 
the chief beauty of the music lies in the Responses sung after 
the nine Lessons of the Tenebrz service. They are in four- 
part harmony for mixed voices, but there is no difficulty, should 
it be desired, in transposing them so as to suit equal voices, 
without any inversion of the chords. These Responses have 
very similar mediations and terminations to introduce the 
Versicle, which is always sung as a duet, but by different pairs 
of voices, and yet each Response has a distinct character of its 
own, which dramatically emphasizes the words of the sacred 
text, and yet without any excessive straining after effect. The 
text is treated most reverently, while at the same time the 
music irresistibly calls the attention of the listener to the 
emphatic passages. As instances, we may quote the treatment 
of such phrases as “ ve illi per quem tradar ego,” “et terribilibus 
oculis,” “et omnis terra tremuit,” “volventes lapidem,” and the 
very touching passages, “et inclinato capite,” and “ plange quasi 
virgo.” 

1 Antiphons and Responses of Matins and Lauds for the Last Three Days of Holy 


Week. Composed by F. de Vico, S.J. London: Cary and Co., Oxford Circus 
Avenue, 231, Oxford Street, W., 1900, 
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As to the present edition, it has been most beautifully 
engraved, and the whole work is published at such a price (5s.) as 
will enable many choirs to purchase it, who were deterred by 
the almost prohibitive price of the old edition, now for several 
years out of print. Engraving, printing, and paper are all that 
could be desired. We wish it a large sale and a wide dissemina- 
tion, convinced as we are that such music is a most worthy 
adjunct to the touching Tenebre service of Holy Week. 


3.—THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY AND FREE-WILL.! 


Amongst the most valuable books in Catholic Philosophy 
that have appeared in recent years are a number of monographs 
on special questions, written and presented as original work, in 
order to obtain the Doctorate-in Literature or Philosophy in the 
Universities of France and Belgium. Differentiation is the law 
of growth in philosophical speculation as well as in scientific 
research. Questions multiply in each special branch of meta- 
physics ; the literature increases and the adequate treatment of 
a single point formerly discussed in a single paragraph now 
requires a volume. This is well illustrated in the admirable 
volume before us, the present review of which has been acci- 
dentally delayed. It is a substantial volume of 324 pages, on 
the vitally important question of the reconciliation of Free-well 
with the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy; and it is a 
model piece of work of the kind. This scientific generalization 
is in the minds of many the weightiest objection urged against 
moral liberty, and indeed against the spirituality of the soul, at 
the present day. It is the outcome of the advance of physical 
science, and its satisfactory treatment needs familiarity with 
modern science quite as much as metaphysical acumen. The 
author, we rejoice to say, exhibits both in an exceptionally high 
degree ; and we are glad to be able to recommend the volume 
to our philosophical readers as one of the most valuable works 
of the kind that have. appeared during the last decade. 
Although the central thesis is, of course, devoted to harmonizing 
the exercise of free volition with the great generalization of 
modern physics—the constancy of the total quantity of energy 
in the universe—the author touches on many _ interesting 


1 La Liberté et la Conservation de l’Energie. Var Marius Couailhac, S.J. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre, Rue Bonaparte. 
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psychological topics. And we may safely say that there is 
none which he treats on which he does not shed light. The 
entire work is divided into six books. Livre /. states the 


problem, examines the nature of thought and shows that it is 
neither a neural movement nor an aspect of such movements. 
Livre II. examines the grounds for the postulate of the 
uniformity of the laws of nature, and the attacks that have been 
made on this principle by the advocates of contingency. Livre IIT. 
expounds various systems of reconciliation that have been 
advocated—Leibnitz’s theory of Pre-established Harmony, the 
mathematical theories of De Saint-Venant, Boussenesq, and 
Delboeuf, and the solution mixte suggested by Fonsegrive. 
Livre LV. deals with guantity and quality, and goes to the root 
of the question by showing the real importance of the latter in 
the constitution of the universe. Lzvre V. investigates the 
nature of causality ; and Livre VJ. establishes the real efficiency 
of final causes. 

It is interesting to note that Pére Couailhac admits, at least 
for the sake of argument, the rigorous accuracy of the Law of 
the Conservation of Energy even as applied to living beings, 
and thus concedes far more to the claims of science than, for 
instance, Dr. James Ward, in his recent very able work on 
Naturalism and Agnosticism. But he does so only to vindicate 
more thoroughly the sufficiency of his principles of explanation. 
The key to the solution he finds in the truth that gua/ity is as 
real as guantity in the universe ; that the quality or direction of 
a movement can be modified without necessarily altering its 
quantity ; and that the union of soul and body into a single 
substantial being renders it possible for the soul as an 
intrinsic constituent principle of the living being to exert a real 
modifying influence on the quality of its movements without 
augmenting or diminishing the total energy of that being. As 
we have already indicated, we rejoice to recommend the work 
to our readers as an excellent treatise on a most important 
philosophic subject at the present day. 


4.—THE WORKS OF DENIS THE CARTHUSIAN.! 


The Carthusian Order are erecting a splendid monument to 
their best known writer, Denis Leuwis of Rickel, or Denis 


1 DPD. Dionysii Carthusiani, Opera Omnia, Tomi xvii. et xviii., containing the 
Summa Fidei Orthodoxe. Monstrolii Typis Carthusiz S, Mariz de Pratis, 1899. 
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Rickel of Leuwis—whichever form of the name may be regarded 
as historically the more correct. Like most other splendid 
monuments, it is bound to prove, we fear, rather a costly one, 
but an edition of his Opera Ommia is as satisfactory in its way 
as a statue or an obelisk, and it will bid defiance quite as 
effectually to the tooth of devouring time. A series of fifty 
quarto volumes of medizval theology widely distributed and 
reposing, for the most part peacefully on their shelves, may be 
counted, given sound paper and good ink, to have as good a 
chance of surviving to the consummation of all things as 
Cleopatra’s Needle or the pyramids. And after all they tell us 
a great deal more than any other monument can possibly do 
of the character and habits of mind of the person whom they 
commemorate. We do not mean to speak disrespectfully of 
this holy and, for his day, most learned Carthusian, the Doctor 
Ecstaticus, as he was called by his contemporaries ; but we 
fear that his writings can never be popular again as they 
once were. Even in such a treatise as the Summa Fidet 
Orthodox, which is now before us, a vast intellectual gulf seems 
to yawn between his world and ours. We cannot imagine 
that any future generation of theologians will ever again spend 
their days in speculating as Denis did: “1. An aliqua mundi pur- 
gatio sit futura? 2. An hec purgatio sit futura per ignem 
ejusdem speciei cum igne elementari? 3. An ignis ille pur- 
gabit etiam ccelos superiores? 4. An ignis ille elementa con- 
sumet ?”—we have taken one Articulus at random from the fourth 
Book of the work just mentioned. But we are appreciative 
none the less of the countless hours of patient labour which must 
have been spent on the preparation and impression of this 
faultless text ; and we are grateful for the generosity which 
offers these handsome volumes to subscribers at an almost 
nominal price. They have been appearing at the rate of five 
or six ina twelvemonth; but even so, the whole impression 
of fifty volumes can hardly be completed before 1904. 





5.—A NEW DANTE PRIMER! 


It would be difficult to compress a greater amount of 
information into a small space than Mr. Edmund Gardner has 
contrived to do in his charming Dante, one of the series of 


1 The Temple Primers; Dante. By Edmund Gardner, M.A. Dent and Co., 
1900, 
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Temple Primers now being published by Dent and Co. 
Mr. Gardner’s competence to deal with the subject is attested 
by his important work on Dante's Ten Heavens, which, after a 
most flattering reception by literary journals, has passed into a 
second edition. In the present booklet the most striking 
feature is the skill with which the author has contrived to give 
interest and life to his subject, in spite of his necessarily narrow 
limits. The tone is moderate, and though the writer’s 
Catholicity is nowhere obtruded, we have the consciousness 
that the subject is in sympathetic hands. In the Appendix a 
most useful analysis is given of the Dzvina Commedia, and 
there is also a first-rate bibliography in miniature. We only 
regret that the prices of the foreign books have not in every case 
been indicated. 


6.—BREVIARY HYMNS AND MISSAL SEQUENCES.! 


The unreformed pre-Renaissance hymns of the Church 
needed less translation than those in present use, which so often 
perplex the hurried priest as he “gets through” his daily office. 
For him, as well as for the laity at large, it will be well to have 
the plain prose value of some of these feats of versification. 
This is the aim of Bishop Bagshawe’s little book, which gives 
us in rhyme and metre the most literal rendering of the sense 
of the original. Unlike the more poetical versions of Newman 
or Doctor Neale, these are strictly translations, and not para- 
phrases; and if the following, for example, seem to any critic 
flat and prosaic, let him turn to the original, and he will find 
the fidelity of the translator justified. 

When St. Philip was falling, with risk of his life, 
As he carried some food to a poor man by night, 
That it so might be seen that strong love never fails, 
He is rescued from death by an angel of light.” 
Or, again : 
With great grief let all eyes now prepare to shed tears, 
Let all hearts, in sad woe, beat in sorrowful sounds, 
While I tell how most cruel and impious men 
On the deity torments inflicted and wounds.* 
We can imagine many an artist unintentionally covering the 
bare bones of the original with a glory all his own; but though 
1 Breviary Hymns and Missal Sequences. Translated by Edward Bagshawe, 


Bishop of Nottingham. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1900. 
2 St. Philip Neri. Matins. 3 The Passion. Vespers. 
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he might have given us pleasanter and more devotional reading, 
he would not have merited the praise due to Bishop Bagshawe’s 
unflinching fidelity to disenchanting facts. 


7.—THE GOSPEL STORY.! 

Without any pretence at deciding points over which Gospel 
harmonists are hopelessly divided, the author sets forth the 
Gospel story in simple and direct language in such a way as 
includes all that is given us by the four Evangelists, not confining 
himself simply to the words of the sacred narrative, but inter- 
jecting what we might call a connective tissue of explanation 
and commentary. Though intended to meet the needs of 
“unlettered persons and even children,” and therefore enriched 
with numerous illustrations so as to address the eye as well as 
the ear, it will be pleasanter reading for lettered persons 
and adults than many more pretentious expositions overburdened 
with discussions and critical controversy. Indeed, it might be 
universally recommended for purposes of meditation and devout 
reading. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


La Chartreuse (Burns and Oates) has this French title on 
the cover, but is a translation from the French, and contains 
illustrated scenes from Carthusian life. The translation is by a 
foreigner, and is hopelessly incorrect; but the chief interest is 
in the pictures, which show the monks of the Grande Chartreuse 
in the various duties of their life, spiritual and corporal, the 
latter including work over the production of their famous 
liqueur. 

Les Enfants de Nazareth(Vromant, Brussels), is by the Abbé 
E. le Camus. It seems to have been written for the sake of 
children, and is dedicated as a Christmas gift to some young 
relations of the author. But it is not only children who will 
be pleased to have it. Its purpose is to illustrate life at Nazareth, 
which it does excellently well. The pictures are fresh and 

1 The Gospel Story. By 3. F. C. Costelloe, M.A. London: Sands and Co. 
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numerous, and are really helpful, as is also the text, in bringing 
before the mind vividly the details of child life, amidst which 
so unchanging is the East, we must assume that our Lord lived. 
As an instance of the kind of details the little volume supplies, 
we may mention quite a collection of Nazarene lullabys and 
of children’s songs and games. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends, as usual, some new publi- 
cations. Sz /gnatius is an excellent companion, by Father 
Charles Nicholson, S.J., to a series of magic lantern slides on the 
life of St. Ignatius, which we hope may be useful in conveying a 
true idea of the character and work of the Founder of the 
Society of Jesus ; (2) a fourth number is added to Father Vere’s 
New Series of Father Cuthbert’s Curiosity Case; (3) Words on 
Wings is by A. E. Sewell, and is a helpful little booklet for 
persons who wish to lead a life of prayer and recollection. It 
supplies, along with a Preface full of sound sense, a short epigram- 
matic sentence for each day of the year. It requires some skill 
and judgment to select such sentences well, and in these qualities 
the writer has not been deficient. A Prayer Book for Chil- 
dren, printed by Desclée, De Brouwer, et Cie., is a tiny little 
volume, which cannot be too much praised for its numerous 
and tasteful pictures in illustration of the Mass and the Stations 
of the Cross, its beautiful get up, and the suitableness of its 
short and simple prayers for the young worshippers for whom 
it is intended. (4) A Chat in the Train is a simple exposition, 
in dialogue form, of some reasons for becoming a Catholic. 
(5) Some papers on subjects connected with Evolution, which 
have appeared at different times in THE MONTH, are from 
the pen of Father Gerard, S.J.,and are now published by the 
Catholic Truth Society in two forms, separately and as a shilling 
bound volume. They are entitled “ Te Comfortable Word ‘ Evolu- 
tion,” The Foundation of Evolution, The Mechanics of Evolution, 
Evolution and Exact Thought, Agnostictsm in Theory and 
Practice, Evolution and Design, Wisdom and Ignorance, Unna- 
tural History. We hope to notice them as forming one volume 
in our next number; but Father Gerard’s name will of itself 
be sufficient to command for them as favourable a reception 
as has been accorded to his two previous series, Sctence and 
Scientists, and Science or Romance ? 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (March 14.) 

August Reichensperger. A. Laumgartner. Thoughts on clerical 
education in Seminaries and Universities. ZL. von Hammer- 
stein. The Caroline Islands. /. Schwartz. Religious 
Pictures for the People. S. Bezssel, J.K. Huysmans, and 
his “ Cathedral.” W. Kreiten. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. 

fEsop up to Date. L. Delattre. The Action of the Drama in 
Moliére. H. Davignon. Our Bank Notes. £. Van der 
Smissen. Art and Socialism. C. Smeesters. Geography 
and-Greater Belgium. Cyr. Van Overbergh. Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 
The Bill for Secondary Education. 7. Beaune. Bossuet and the 
City of Lyons. 7. Delmont. M. Taine as a Literary Critic. 
Abbé Delfour. The Triple Alliance. Comte /. Grabinski. 
Some recent Views on Hypnotism. £. Blanc. Reviews, 
&c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (March.) 

The Purpose of the Epistle to the Romans. Dr. Kuh/mann. 
On the Verbal Inspiration of Scripture. The Extra- 
ordinary Means of Salvation for Fallen Man. Dr. Mausbach. 
Religious Art for the People. Dr. Hudert. Reviews, &c. 


Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (March 5 and 20.) 

The Penitential Discipline in the Primitive Church. S. Havent. 
Bonald. £. Longhaye. The French as a Colonizing 
People. /. &. Piolet. A New Contribution to the Corres- 
pondence of St. Francis of Sales. H. Chérot. What the 
Chinese think of Opium. Z. Gazllard. Bishop Ketteler. 
H. de Bigault. The Priest in Society. H. Martin. The 
Ritualistic Crisis in England. XY. W. le Bachelet. Reviews, 
&c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 5 and 17.) 

Religion and Civilization in the expiring Century. The Stele 
in the Forum and its Ancient Inscription. Rome in the 
Jubilee Year of 1300. Japanese Art. Eleonora Pimentel. 
The Resurrection of France, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman, 








